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About  two  years  have  passed.  It  is  the  beginning  of 
May.  Alexandra  Paulovna,  no  longer  Lipina,  but  Lesch- 
Dtefl,  is  sitting  on  the  balcony.  It  is  more  than  a  year 
rince  she  married  Michael  Michaelovitch.  She  is  as 
charming  as  ever,  only'  she  has  become  a  little  stouter. 
The  balcony  is  connected  by’  a  few  steps  with  the  garden, 
in  which  a  nurse  is  carrying  in  her  arms  a  little  pink¬ 
cheeked  baby,  clad  in  a  white  dress  and  a  white-fringed 
cap.  Alexandra  is  watching  them  attentively.  'The  baby 
is  not  crying,  but  gravely  sucking  its  thumb  and  looking 
about  quietly.  It  shows  itself  already  to  be  the  son  of 
Michael  Michaelovitch. 

Our  old  acquaintance  Pigasoff  is  sitting  on  the  balcony 
at  Alexandra’s  side.  Since  we  last  met  him  he  has  grown 
grayer  and  thinner.  His  shoulders  are  bent,  and  he  lisps, 
owing  to  the  loss  of  a  tooth.  This  lisp  adds  to  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  remarks.  His  extreme  irritability  has  not 
diminished  with  age,  but  his  wit  is  less  cutting,  and  he 
has  become  prone  to  repeat  himself.  Michael  is  not  at 
home ;  they  are  awaiting  his  return  bef<»re  taking  tea.  The 
sun  has  already  set.  As  it  disappeared  it  left  behind  a 
long,  light,  gold-colored  glow  in  the  west,  while  in  the  east 
are  two  lines  of  different  hues,  the  lower  somewhat  blue, 
the  other,  reddish  violet.  Light  clouds  are  gathering 
in  the  xenith.  Everything  seems  to  promise  pleasant 
weather. 

Pigasotf  suddenly  began  to  laugh. 

“What  are  you  laughing  at,  Africanus?”  asked  Alex¬ 
andra  Paulovna. 

“Oh,  nothing;  it  occurred  to  me  ....  yesterday  I 
heard  a  ])easant  say  to  his  wife,  who  had  begun  to  talk  too 
much,  ‘  Don’t  creak  so  1  ’  That  word  ‘  creak  ’  pleased  me. 
And  can  a  woman  talk  ?  You  know  I  always  except  the 
present  company.  Our  fathers  were  wiser  than  we.  In 
their  stories  a  young ‘girl  is  always  represented  sitting  at 
a  window,  with  a  star  on  her  forehead,  and  as  dumb  as  a 
fi«b.  That’s  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Judge  for  yourself. 
Day  before  yesterday  the  wife  of  the  marshal  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  —  it  came  at  me  like  a  pistol-shot  —  said  to  me  that 
*he  did  not  like  my  tendencies.  My  tendencies  I  Would 
It  not  be  better,  I  ask  you,  for  a  beneficent  interposition 
of  nature  to  deprive  this  lady  and  all  her  sisters  of  the  use 
of  language  ?  ” 

“  You  are  always  the  same,  Africanus ;  you  are  always 


attacking  us  poor,  helpless  women.  Really,  I  pity  you  for 
this  prejudice.  It’s  a  real  misfortune.” 

“  Misfortune  1  What  do  you  mean  V  In  the  first  place, 

I  think  there  are  only  three  misfortunes  in  the  world, 
namely,  living  in  a  cold  room  in  winter,  wearing  tight 
shoes  in  summer,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a 
crying  child  which  one  can’t  whip.  Besides,  haven’t  I 
become  one  of  the  most  peaceful  men  in  the  world  ?  I 
have  become  a  most  moral  man,  an  example  for  the  whole 
world  I  My  conduct  is  most  upright.” 

“  Ah,  indeed ;  so  you  conduct  yourself  well !  Why 
then  did  Ellen  Antovna  come  yesterday  to  complain  of 
you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  ho !  what  did  she  say,  if  you  please  ?  ” 

“  She  said  that  the  whole  morning  the  only  answer  you 
had  made  to  her  questions  was  ‘  Wh-at  ?  wh-at  ?  ’  apd  that 
with  a  whimpering  voice.” 

Pigasoff  began  to  laugh. 

“You  must  confess  that  was  a  good  idea,  Alexandra 
Paulovna  ....  what  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  a  capital  idea !  How  can  you  be  so  impolite  to  a 
woman  ?  ” 

“  What  ?  Do  you  consider  Ellen  Antovna  a  woman  ?  ” 

“  What  do  you  consider  her  ?  ” 

“  A  drum,  a  real  drum,  to  be  beaten  with  sticks.”  .... 

“  Oh,  my  friend,”  interrupted  Alexandra  Paulovna, 
anxious  to  change  the  conversation,  “  it  appears  you  are  to 
be  congratulated.” 

“  On  what  ?  ” 

“  On  the  settling  of  your  lawsuit.  The  Glinow  meadows 
are  yours.” 

“  They  are  mine,”  answered  Pigasoff,  gloomily. 

“  You  have  been  fighting  for  several  years,  and  now  you 
don’t  seem  pleased.” 

j  “  I  must  say,  Alexandra  Paulovna,”  said  Pigasoff, 

I  slowly,  “  there  is  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  world 
than  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which  comes  too  late.  It  can’t 
give  you  any  pleasure,  and  it  deprives  you  of  the  right, 
which  is  so  precious,  of  abusing  your  fate.  Yes,  I  repeat 
i  it,  a  tardy  good  fortune  is  a  bitter  and  insulting  jest.” 

I  Alexandra  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

I  “  Nurse,”  she  cried,  “  I  think  it’s  time  to  put  Micha  to 
I  bed.  Bring  him  here.” 

j  Alexandra  busied  herself  with  the  boy,  while  Pigasoff 
I  went  off  grumbling  to  the  other  end  of  the  piazza. 

Suddenly  Michael  Michaelovitch’s  droschke  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  carriage-way  which  skirted  the  garden. 
Two  enormous  watch-dogs,  one  gray,  the  other  yellow,  ran 
before  the  horse ;  he  had  recently  bought  them.  They 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  were  biting  one  another  from 
i  morning  till  night.  An  old  terrier  ran  to.  the  gate  to 
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meet  them,  and  opened  his  mouth  as  if  to  bark,  but  he  |  “  Where  he  is  just  now,  I  don’t  know.  Last  winter  he 


only  gaped  and  turned  back,  wagging  his  tail. 

“  Sacha,  guess  whom  I  have  brought  you,”  cri»-d  I^sch- 
nieff,  from  afar. 

Alexandra  Paulovna  did  not  at  first  recognize  the  per¬ 
son  who  was  sitting  behind  her  husband. 

“  Ah  I  Mr.  Bassistoff  I  ”  she  said,  at  last. 

“  Himself,”  answered  Leschnielf,  and  he  brings  good 
news ;  you  shall  hear  it  in  a  moment ;  ”  and  he  drove  into 
the  court. 

A  few  minutes  after,  he  appeared  on  the  balcony  with 
Bassistoff. 

“  Hurrah  !  ”  he  cried  as  he  embraced  her,  “  Sergius  is 
going  to  be  married.” 

“  To  whom  V  ” 

“  To  Natalie,  of  eours4- . Our  friend  here  brought 

the  news  from  Moscow  ;  he  has  a  letter  to  you . Do 

you  hear,  Micha  ?  ”  he  continued,  seizing  Micha’s  hands. 
“Your  uncle  is  going  to  be  married.  What  composure  I 
He  only  winks  his  eyes  at  the  news.” 

“  He  is  sleepy,”  said  the  nurse. 

“  Yes,”  said  Bassistoff,  approaching  Alexandra,  “  I  have 
just  arrived  to-day  from  Moscow.  Daria  sent  me  on  busi¬ 
ness.  to  arrange  the  accounts.  Here  is  the  letter.” 

Alexandra  hastily  opened  her  brother’s  letter.  It  was 
only  a  few  lines,  written  in  the  first  outburst  of  joy. 
Volinzoff  told  his  sister  that  he  had  proposed  to  Natalie, 
and  diat  he  had  her  consent  and  that  of  her  mother.  He 
promised  to  write  more 'at  length  by  the  next  post,  and, 
meanwhile,  he  embraced  and  kissetl  them  all  in  thought. 
He  evidently  wrote  in  a  whirl  of  excitement.  { 

Tea  was  V>rought.  Bassistoff  was  given  a  seat.  They  | 
plied  him  with  questions.  All,  even  including  Pigasoff, 
were  rejoiced  at  the  news  the  young  man  had  brou<;bt. 

“  Tell  me.  please,”  said  I.«8ehnieff  in  the  couria*  of  the 
conversation,  “  we  heard  some  rumors  about  a  certain  Mr. 
Kartchagine ;  was  there  any  foundation  for  them  ?  ” 

This  Kartchagine.  of  whom  we  have  hitherto  made  no 
mention,  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  a  dandy,  very 
|)ompous  and  self-satisfied.  He  tried  to  give  himself  digni¬ 
fied  airs,  as  if  he  were  not  a  human  being,  but  his  own 
statue  erected  by  national  subscription. 

“  There  was  some  foundation,”  answensl  Bassistoff, 
with  a  smile.  “  Daria  Michaelovna  wa<  well  disposed 
towards  him ;  but  Natalie  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.” 

“  I  know  him,”  interrupted  Pigasoff  •*  He’s  a  perfe<-t 
booby,  a  thorough  blockhead.  Dear  me  1  If  everybody 
was  like  him,  one  would  have  to  be  paid  dear  to  consent  to 
live.” 

“  I  don’t  contradict  you,”  answered  Bassistoff,  “  although 
he  has  a  very  high  position  in  the  world.” 

“  Well,  it’s  all  the  same  to  us,”  cried  Alexandra  Pau- 
ovna.  “  Don’t  let  us  talk  about  him  1  Oh,  how  glad  I 
am  for  my  brother  I  .  .  .  .  And  Natalie  is  happy  ?  ” 

“Yes.  She  is  as  <piiet  as  ever  —  you  know  her  —  but 
she  seems  happy.” 

Hie  evening  passed  with  pleasant  conversation.  Supper 
was  brought. 

“  By  the  way,  said  Ia;s(;hnieff  to  Baasistoff,  pouring  him 
out  some  claret,  “  do  you  know  what  has  become  of 
Boudine  ?  ", 


I  was  at  Moscow  for  a  short  time,  and  then  he  went  to  Sim- 
I  birsk  with  a  family.  He  and  I  corresponded  for  a  short 
I  time.  In  his  last  letter  he  .said  he  was  going  to  leave 
■  Simbirsk,  without  saying  where  he  was  going.  Since 
[  then  I  have  not  heard  from  him.” 

“  He  won’t  get  lost,”  said  Pigasoff.  “  He’s  preachin  ' 
somewhere  or  other.  That  gentleman  will  always  have 
two  or  three  admirers  who  will  listen  to  him  open-nioutheil. 
and  whose  money  he  will  borrow.  Take  my  word,  his  end 
will  be  that  he’ll  die,  either  in  prison  or  in  exile  in  the 
home  of  some  old  maid  with  false  hair,  who  will  consider 
him  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the. world.” 

“  You  judge  him  very  mercilessly,”  muttered  Bassistoff, 
evidently  displeased. 

“  Mercilessly  I  not  at  all,”  answered  Pigasoff,  “  but 
justly.  In  my  opinion  he’s  nothing  but  a  parasite.  I  had 
forgotten  to  tell  you,”  he  continued,  turning  to  Leschnielf, 
“  that  I  met  that  Terla.soff  with  whom  Boudine  travelled 
abroad.  You  can  form  no  idea  of  all  he  told  me  about 
him  —  it’s  really  too  absurd  1  It’s  a  singular  fact  that  all 
Roudine’s  friends  and  admirers  in  course  of  time  become 
his  enemies.” 

“  I  beg  you  will  not  include  me  among  such  friends !  ” 
cried  Bassistoff,  excitedly. 

“You  ....  that’s  a  different  thing.  I  did  not  refir 
to  you.” 

“  What  did  Terlasoff  tell  you  V  ”  asked  Alexandra. 

“  A  number  of  stories.  I  can’t  remember  them  all ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  seems  that  being  incessantlv 
occujned  with  his  development,  he  came  to  the  conviction, 
by  means  of  philosophy,  that  he  ought  to  fall  in  love.  So 
he  began  to  seek  an  object  worthy  of  justifying  such  a 
j  wonderful  conclusion.  At  last  fortune  smiled  upon  him. 

I  He  made  the  sicquaintance  of  a  French  woman,  a  lovely 
:  dressmaker.  Observe  that  this  took  place  in  Germany, 

!  on  the  banks  of  the  llhine.  He  began  by  making  her  a 
I  few  visits,  then  he  lent  her  some  books,  and  began  to  talk 
to  her  about  nature  and  Hegel.  Do  you  pictiu^  the 
position  of  tlie  unfortunate  dressmaker?  She  took  him 
for  an  astronomer.  His  personal  appearance  pleased  her. 
as  you  may  imagine ;  besides,  he  was  a  foreigner  —  a 
Russian ;  how  could  her  heart  help  being  toucherl  ? 
After  endless  hesitation  he  agreed  on  a  rendezvous,  a  very- 
poetical  rendezvous,  with  her  ;  he  proposed  a  sail  on  the 
Rhine.  The  Frenchwoman  consents;  she  puts  on  her 
most  becoming  dress,  and  they  set  off.  They  sail  fer 
about  three  hours.  And  what  do  you  think  he  was  doin.' 
all  the  time  ?  He  smoothed  her  hair,  he  gazed  dreamily 
at  the  sky,  and  repeated  frequently  that  he  felt  towanl> 
his  mistress  like  a  father.  She  reached  home  in  a  ra;;e. 
an<l  afterwards  told  it  all  to  Terlasoff.  That’s  the  sort  of 
man  Roudine  was  1  ” 

And  Pigasoff'  burst  out  laughing. 

“You  are  an  old  cynic!”  said  Alexandra,  in  a  tone  id 
vexation,  “  but  I  am  sure  that  even  those  who  most  dislike 
Roudine  cannot  find  anything  dishonorable  to  say  aboirt 
him.” 

“  Nothing  dishonorable  1  And  his  way  of  always  living 
at  other  people’s  expense,  and  his  borrowing  .  .  .  •  I  d  ^ 
willing  to  bet  he  has  borrowed  money  from  you,  Michael 
Michaelovitcb.” 
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“  Listen  to  me,  Africanus  Simeonovitch,”  began  Lesch- 
gieff,  while  his  face  assumed  a  serious  expression ;  “  you 
know,  and  my  wife  knows  too,  that  lately  I  have  had  no 
gpecial  fondness  for  Roudine  :  on  the  contrary,  very  often 
I  have  judged  him  severely.  In  spite  of  that  ”  (Leschnieff 
his  glass  with  champagne),  “  I  propose  this ;  we 
btve  jnst  drunk  the  health  of  your  brother,  Alexandra, 
and  of  Natalie ;  well,  now  let  us  drink  to  the  health  of 
Dimitri  Koudine  I  ” 

Alexandra  and  Pigasoff  gazed  at  I>«*s<‘hnu*ff  with 
Mtonishment,  but  Bassistoff  flushed  with  pleasure  and 
opened  his  eyes  wide. 

“I know  him  well,”  continued  Leschnieff,  “and  I  know 
hl<  faults  only  too  well.  They  are  so  much  the  greater, 
becsasc  Roudine  is  not  a  petty  man.” 

Roudine  is  a  man  of  genius,”  interposed  Bassistofl'. 

“He  may  have  genius,”  answered  Leschnieff,  “  I  won’t 
deny  it ;  but  the  trouble  is,  he  has  no  character.  I  don’t 
want  to  speak  of  that,  but  rather  of  what  is  good  and 
unusual  in  him.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  you  can 
believe  a  phlegmatic '  man  like  me  when  1  say  that  it  is  a 
most  precious  quality,  especially  in  a  time  like  the  present. 
We  are  .all  unendurably  cold-blooded,  indifferent,  and  apa¬ 
thetic  ;  we  an^  indolent  and  unenergetie ;  hence  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  any  one  who  can  arouse  and  animate  us,  even 
for  a  moment,  for  we  need  a  spur.  You  remember,  Sacha, 
that  once  when  I  was  talking  about  Roudine  I  accused  him 
of  coldness.  1  was  both  just  and  unjust.  His  coldness  is 
in  his  blood  —  he’s  not  to  blame  for  it  —  not  in  his  head. 
I  was  wrong  in  calling  him  an  actor ;  he  is  no  swindle,  no 
cheat ;  he  does  not  live  on  other  pt‘ople  like  a  parasite,  but 

like  a  child . Yes,  he  may  die  in  loneliness  and  mis- 

eiy,  but  should  we  throw  stones  at  him  on  that  account  ? 
He  will  never  accomplish  anything,  because  he  lacks  energy 
ind  a  strong  will,  but  who  can  say  that  he  never  has  done, 
or  never  will  do,  any  good  ?  thivt  his  wonls  have  never  sown 
good  seed  in  some  young  heart,  to  which  nature  has  nut 
denied  the  force  to  carry  out  what  it  has  conceived  ?  1 

have  felt  it  all  in  myself.  ....  Sacha  knows  what  Rou¬ 
dine  was  to  me  when  I  was  young.  I  remember  th.at  T 
said  that  Roudine’s  words  could  have  no  influence  on  his 
equals ;  but  I  meant  by  that  those  men  who,  like  me,  have 
reached  an  age  when  they  are  less  susceptible,  who  have 
had  experience  of  life,  and  whose  reason  has  lM‘comc  hard 
to  satisfy.  There  comes  a  time  in  life  when  a  single  false 
note  destroys  the  harmony  of  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
music,  but  fortuntitely  the  ear  of  the  young  is  less  delicate 
and  less  surfeited.  So  long  as  the  idea  is  noble,  what  does 
it  care  for  the  tune  ?  Youth  finds  that  in  itself.” 

“  Bravo,  bravo  1  ”  cried  Bassistoff.  “  lliat’s  treating 
him  with  justice  I  As  to  Roudine’s  influence,  I  assure 
you  he  not  only  has  the  power  of  moving  you,  but  he 
jpon  you  on,  he  prevents  your  tarrying  by  the  way,  he 
toms  you  upside  down,  be  kindles  a  lire  of  enthusiasm 
within  you  I  ” 

*•  You  see  V  ”  Leschnieff  (continued,  turning  to  Pigasoff. 
“  What  further  proof  do  you  need  ?  You  ridicule  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  no  words  are  too  harsh  for  it.  I  value  it  very  little, 
and  noderstand  it  perhaps  less,  but  it  is  not  from  philo.so- 
phy  that  our  greatest  misfortunes  proi-eed.  Philosophical 
hair-splitting  and  revery  will  never  have  much  influence 
^  the  Russian ;  he  has  too  much  common  sense.  Still 
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we  ought  not  to  make  use  of  philosophy  as  a*  pretext  to 
attack  every  honest  a.spiration  after  science  and  truth. 
It  is  Roudine’s  misfortune  that  he  does  not  understand 
Russia,  and  certainly  it  is  a  great  misfortune  tor  him.  Our 
country  can  get  along  without  each  one  of  us,  but  none  of 
us  can  get  along  without  our  country.  It  is  sad  for  him 
who  thinks  he  can,  and  doubly  sad  for  him  who  really 
does  forget  the  manners  and  ideas  of  his  country.  Cos¬ 
mopolitanism  is  nonsense,  a  zero,  a  less  than  zero ;  outside 
I  of  nationality  there  is  no  art,  no  truth,  no  life,  there  is 
I  nothing  at  all.  Every  i<leal  figure  ought  to  represent  a 
type,  at  the  risk  of  at  once  becoming  insignificant  and 
vulgar.  But,  I  repeat  it,  it  is  not  Roudine’s  fault,  it  is  his 
fate,  —  his  sad,  bitter  fate,  —  and  we  cannot  throw  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  him.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  try  to 
a.seertain  why  men  like  Roudine  are  so  common  in  Russia. 
Let.  us  rather  be  grateful  for  the  good  wlyich  there  is  in  him. 
This  is  l)etter  than  to  be  unjust  towards  him,  and  we  have 
been  unjust.  It  is  nut  for  us  to  punish  him  because  he  is 
no  better,  and  this  punishment  is  not  necessary ;  he  has 

punished  hiiiKself  mure  severely  than  he  deserves . 

God  grant  tliat  misfortune  may  rid  him  of  all  his  bad 
qualities,  and  leave  in  him  only  what  is  noble  I  I  drink 
the  health  of  Roudine  I  I  drink  the  health  of  the  com¬ 
panion  of  my  best  days ;  I  drink  to  youth,  its  hopes,  its 
aspirations,  its  blind  confidence,  its  honesty,  in  a  word,  to 
all  which  set  our  hearts  a-beating  when  we  were  twenty  1 
We  know  nothing  better  in  life,  nor  shall  we  ever.  I 
drink  to  it,  that  golden  time  1  I  drink  Roudine’s  health  1  ” 

'rhey  all  touched  glasses  with  Leschnieff.  Bassistoff  in 
his  enthusiasm  nearly  broke  his  glass,  which  he  emptied 
at  one  draught,  while  Alexandra  pressed  her  husband’s 
hand. 

“  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  eloquent,  Mr.  I..e8chnieff,” 
murmured  Pigasoff ;  “  that  was  worthy  of  Roudine.  I 
must  confess  1  am  really  affected.” 

I  “  I  am  not  a  bit  eloquent,”  answered  Leschnieff,  some¬ 
what  piqued,  “  still,  t'v  move  you  is  somewhat  difficult,  1 
believe.  But  enough  about  Roudine  ;  let  us  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  el.se . Is  that  ....  what’s  his  name  ?  .  .  .  . 

{  Pandalewski  still  living  at  Daria  Michaelovna’s  ?  ”  he 
I  asked,  turning  to  Bassistoff. 

I  “  Of  course,  he  is  still  there.  She  has  given  him  a  very 
good  position.” 

Leschnieff  smiled. 

“  One  can  safely  bet  that  he  will  never  fall  into  dis¬ 
tress.” 

'Phe  supper  ended.  The  guests  separated.  When 
Alexandra  was  left  alone  with  her  husband,  she  gazed  at 
him  affectionately. 

“  How  good  you  were  to-day,  Michael,”  she  said,  gently 
stroking  his  brow ;  how  well,  how  nobly  you  spoke  I  But 
confess  yon  defended  Roudine  with  a  little  exaggeration, 
just  as  you  used  to  attack  him  too  harshly.” 

“  One  doesn’t  strike  a  man  who’s  down  ....  and  be¬ 
sides,  I  was  then  afraid  he  might  turn  your  head,”  he 
added,  smiling. 

“  No,”  answered  Alexandra  frankly,  “  he  always  seemed 
too  learned  for  me;  1  was  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  know 
what  I  should  say  when  he  was  present.  But  don’t  you 
think  Pigasoff  attacked  him  too  maliciously  this  even- 
ing  ?  ” 
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“  Pigasoff?  ”  said  I^eschnieff.  “  That’s  just  the  reason  ; 
I  defended  him  so  warmly,  because  Pigasoff  was  there.  | 
He  presumes  to  call  him  a  parasite !  In  my  opinion  j 
PigasofTs  conduct  is  a  hundred  times  worse.  He  has  an  , 
independence,  he  is  always  attacking  everybody,  yet  in  ' 
spite  of  his  pretended  misanthropy  he  understands  very  j 
well  how  to  fasten  himself  on  rich  and  distinguished  peo-  I 
pie.  Do  you  know  that  this  Pigasofif,  who  attacks  his  j 
equals  so  bitterly,  and  who  is  forever  attacking  philosophy 
and  women,  —  do  you  know  that  when  he  was  in  the  i 
government  service  he  used  to  take  briljes,  and  large  ones  j 
too  ?  ”  I 

Is  it  possible  ?  ”  cried  Alexandra  Paulovna.  “  I  never  j 
should  have  thought  it  ...  .  Micha  t  ”  she  added  after 
a  moment’s  silence,  “  I  want  to  ask  you  something.” 

“  What  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  think  my  brother  will  be  happy  with 
Natalie  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  say  ? . from  all  appearance,  yes  .... 

she  will  have  the  upper  hand  —  we  need  make  no  secret 
of  that  between  ourselves  —  she’s  cleverer  than  he ;  but  he  i 
is  an  excellent  fellow  and  loves  her  with  all  his  heart.  { 
What  more  would  you  want !  We  love  one  another  and  | 
are  happy,  are  we  not  ?  ”  I 

Alexandra  smiled  and  pressed  Michael’s  hand. 

On  that  very  day,  while  what  we  have  just  narrated  was 
tnking  ]>lace  at  the  house  of  Alexandra,  a  wretched 
kibitka,'  covered  with  rushes  and  drawn  by  three 
peasant  horses,  was  creeping  slowly  along  the  high-road 
of  one  of  the  remotest  districts  of  Russia.  A  gray-haired 
peasant,  clad  in  a  long  peasant’s  coat,  was  driving,  seated 
on  the  front  seat,  with  his  feet  resting  on  the  shafts.  He 
did  nothing  but  shake  the  reins  and  brandish  his  whip. 
Inside  the  kibitka  a  tall  man  was  sitting  on  a  shabby 
valise.  He  wore  a  cap ;  his  coat  was  old  and  covered  with 
dust.  It  was  Roudine.  He  sat  with  his  head  cast  down, 
and  his  cap  overhanging  his  eyes,  'fhe  jolting  of  the 
carriage  threw  him  from  side  to  side ;  but  he  seemed  in-  - 
sensible  to  these  discomforts,  as  if  he  were  half  asleep. 

“  When  shall  we  reach  the  next  station  ?  ”  he  asked  of  the 
driver. 

“  Soon,  very  soon,”  answered  the  peasant,  drawing  the 
reins  more  strongly,  “  when  we’ve  got  to  the  top  of  that 

hill,  we  have  only  two  versts  to  go . Come,  get  up 

....  are  you  dreaming  ?  I’ll  teach  you  how  to  go  to 
sleep,”  he  added,  beating  the  off  horse  with  his  whip. 

“  You  get  over  the  ground  very  slowly,  it  seems  to  me,” 
remarked  Roudine  ;  “  we’ve  been  crawling  along  all  morn¬ 
ing  without  getting  on.  Can’t  you  sing  me  a  sung  ?  ” 

“  How  can  I  help  it  ?  You  see  the  horses  are  half 
starved  ....  and  then  it’s  so  hot.  Why  do  you  ask  me 

to  sing  ?  I’m  not  a  postilion . Hi,  there !  ”  he  cried 

suddenly  to  a  passei^by,  who  was  wearing  a  sort  of  brown 
coat,  and  worn-out  shoes,  “  hi,  there !  get  out  of  the  way  I  ” 

“  You  are  a  good  driver !  ”  murmured  the  tramp,  who 
stopped.  “  Wretched  Muscovite  I  ”  he  continued  with  an 
insulting  air  as  he  started  on. 

“  Where  are  you  going?”  the  driver  cried,  tugging  at 
the  reins,  “  you  cursed  brute,  where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

At  last  the  tired  horses  reached  the  station.  Roudine 
got  out  of  the  kibitka,  paid  the  driver,  who  did  not  thank 
I  A  sort  of  oovnad  c»rTU(e.  —  Ta. 
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him,  but  for  a  long  time  turneil  the  money  over  in  his  hand 
—  he  had  probably  expected  a  more  generous  sum  for  him¬ 
self— while  the 'traveller  with  his  own  hands  carried  his 
valise  into  the  waiting-room. 

One  of  my  acquaintances  who  has  travelled  a  great  deal 
in  Russia  has  told  me  that  if  the  walls  of  the  waitini^-room 
at  the  post-stations  were  decorated  with  pictures  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  from  Pouchkine’s  “  Prisoners  in  the  Caucasus.” 
or  Russian  journals,  the  traveller  might  hope  to  get  horses 
without  delay,  but  if  the  pictures  represented  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  gambler,  Georges  de  Germany,  the  chances 
of  leaving  the  place  speedily  were  small.  In  such  cases 
the  traveller  has  plenty  of  time  to  admire  at  his  leisure  the 
powdered  wig,  the  white  waistcoat  with  broad  facings, 
and  the  extraordinarily  tight  and  short  trousers  of  the 
gambler  in  his  youth,  or  to  study  his  face  in  delirium  at 
the  moment  when,  an  old  man,  living  in  a  hut  with  a 
sloping  roof,  he  kills  his  own  son  by  beating  him  on  the 
head  with  a  chair.  Roudine  had  entered  a  room  which 
was  .adorned  with  these  pictures  illustrating  “  Thirty  Years, 
or  the  Gambler’s  Life.”  Roudine’s  shouts  soon  brought 
the  sleepy  keeper  of  the  station  to  him  —  was  one  ever 
seen  who  was  not  sleepy?  Without  awaiting  Roudine’s 
question,  he  said  at  once,  slowly,  that  he  had  no  horses. 

“  How  can  you  tell  me  you  have  no  horses  without  mj 
telling  you  in  what  direction  I  am  going  ?  I  caftie  here 
with  a  peasant’s  horses.” 

“  We  haven’t  a  single  horse,”  continued  the  keeper. 
“  Where  are  you  going  ?  ” 

“  To  - sk.” 

“  There  are  no  horses,”  he  repeated,  leaving  the  room. 

Roudine  stepped  angrily  to  the  window  and  threw  his 
cap  on  the  table.  In  two  years,  without  changing  much, 
he  had  grown  older ;  a  few  silver  lines  glistened  in  his 
hair,  and  his  eyes,  though  still  handsome,  seemed  less 
brilliant ;  fine  wrinkles,  the  marks  of  restless  and  bitter 
thought,  appeared  around  his  lips,  his  eyes,  and  his  temples. 
His  clothes  were  old  and  shabby,  and  no  trace  of  linen  was 
to  be  seen.  His  beat  days  were  over,  and,  as  the  gar¬ 
deners  say,  he  had  gone  to  seed. 

Roudine  began  to  read  the  scribblings  on  the  walls  .... 

a  favorite  distraction  of  bored  travellers . Suddenly 

the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges  and  the  station-master 
entered. 

“  There  are  no  horses  for - sk,”  he  said,  “  and  there 

won’t  l)e  any  for  a  long  time ;  hut  there  are  some  retuni- 
ing  to  off.” 

“  To  off!  ”  answered  Roudine,  “  but  I  am  not  going 
in  that  direction.  I  am  going  to  Pensa.  It  seems  to  me 
- off’  lies  towards  Tamboff.” 

“  What  difference  does  it  make  ?  You  can  go  from 
Tamboff,  or,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  return  here  from 

Roudine  thought  for  a  moment. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  care,”  he  said  at  last.  “  Have  the  horses 
harnessed.  It’s  all  the  same  to  me.  I’ll  go  to  Tamboff  ” 

The  horses  were  soon  ready.  Roudine  carried  down  lus 
valise,  got  into  the  kibitka,  and  sat  down  with  drooping 
head  as  before.  There  was  helplessness  and  sad  resigna¬ 
tion  in  this  position . And  the  three  horses  fell  into 

a  gentle  trot  with  a  monotonous  clatter  along  the  road. 

(To  bo  cooMniird.) 
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by  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

I  Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  who  lived  much  in  Fanhion- 
able  Society. 

The  kind  of  life  which  you  have  been  leading  for  the 
lj(t  three  or  four  years,  will  always  be  valuable  to  you  as  a 
p(st  experience,  but  if  the  intellectual  ambition  you  con- 
to  me  is  quite  serious,  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
th»t  there  are  certain  dangers  in  the  continuation  of  your 
present  existence  if  altogether  uninterrupted.  Pray  do 
not  suspect  me  of  any  narrow  prejudice  against  human  in¬ 
tercourse,  or  of  any  wish  to  make  a  hermit  of  you  before 
vour  time,  but  believe  that  the  few  observations  I  have  to 
mike  are  grounded  simply  on  the  desire  that  your  career 
should  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  own  maturer  judg¬ 
ment,  when  you  will  look  back  upon  it  after  many  years. 

An  intellectual  man  may  go  into  general  society  quite 
sifelv  if  only  he  can  resist  its  influence  upon  his  serious 
work,  but  such  resistance  is  difHciilt  in  maturity,  and  im¬ 
possible  in  youth. 

The  sort  of  influence  most  to  be  dreaded  is  this.  So¬ 
ciety  is.  and  must  be,  based  upon  appearances  and  not 
upon  the  deepest  realities.  It  requires  some  degree  of 
reality  to  produce  the  appearance,  but  not  a  substantial 
reality.  (lilding  is  the  perfect  type  of  what  society  re¬ 
quires.  -4.  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  necessary  for  the 
work  of  «the  gilder,  but  a  very  small  quantity,  and  skill  in 
applying  the  metal  so  as  to  Qover  a  large  surface,  is  of 
jgeater  consequence  than  the  weight  of  the  metal  itself. 
The  mind  of  a  fashionable  person  is  a  carefully  gilded 
mind. 

Consider  fashionable  education.  Society  imperatively  re¬ 
quires  an  outside  knowledge  of  many  things ;  not  permit- 
ling  the  frank  confession  of  ignorance,  whilst  it  is  yet 
'stisfied  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  differing  only  from 
avowed  ignorance  in  permitting  you  to  be  less  sincere. 
.Ul  young  ladies,  whether  gifted  by  nature  with  any  mu- 
lical  talent  or  not,  are  compelled  to  say  that  they  have 
learned  to  play  upon  the  jiiano ;  all  young  gentlemen  are 
compelled  to  affect  to  know  Latin.  In  the  same  way  the 
public  opinion  of  society  compels  its  members  to  pretend 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  masterpieces  of  literature  and 
art  There  is,  in  truth,  so  much  compulsion  of  this  kind 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  |)eople  do  really  know 
and  care  about,  until  they  admit  you  into  their  confidence. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  these  affectations  is  to  diiqinish 
the  value,  in  society,  of  genuine  knowledge  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  all  kinds.  I  know  a  man  who  is  a  Latin 
scholar:  he  is  one  of  the  few  moderns  who  have  really 
learned  Latin,  but  in  fashionable  sm-iety  this  brings  him 
no  dutinction,  because  we  are  all  supposed  to  know  Latin, 
and  the  true  scholar,  when  he  ajipears,  cannot  be  <listin- 
^hed  from  the  multitude  of  fashionable  pretenders.  I 
know  another  man  who  can  draw :  there  are  not  many 
men,  even  amongst  artists,  who  can  draw  soundly,  yet  in 
fashionable  society  he  does  not  get  the  serious  sort  of  re¬ 
spect  which  he  deserves,  because  fashionable  people  believe 
mat  drawing  is  an  accomplishment  generally  attainable  by 
young  ladies,  and  communicable  by  governesses.  I  have 
no  wish  to  insinuate  that  society  is  wrong  in  requiring  a 
certain  pretence  to  education  in  various  subjects,  and  a 
certain  affectation  of  interest  in  masterpieces,  for  these 
pretences  and  affectations  do  serve  to  deliver  it  from  the 
darkness  of  a  quite  absolute  ignorance.  A  society  of  fash¬ 
ionable  people  who  think  it  necessary  to  be  able  to  talk 
inp^cially  aliout  the  labors  of  men  really  belonging  to 
w  intellectual  class,  is  always  sure  to  be  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  a  society  such  as  tliat  of  the  French  jieas- 
wtry,  for  example,  where  nobody  is  expected  to  know 
anything.  It  is  well  for  society  itself  that  it  should  profess 
a  deep  respect  for  classical  learning,  for  the  great  modem 
putts  and  painU:rs,  for  scientific  discoveries,  even  though 


the  majoiity  of  its  members  do  not  seriously  care  about 
them.  The  pretension  itself  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  as  gilding  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  gold. 

The  evil  effects  of  these  affectations  may  be  summed  up 
in  a  sentence.  They  diminish  the  apparent  value  of  the 
realities  which  they  imitate  ;  and  they  tend  to  weaken  our 
enthusiasm  for  those  great  realities,  and  our  anlor  in  the 
pursuit  of  them.  The  impression  which  fashionable  so¬ 
ciety  produces  upon  a  student  who  has  strength  enough  to 
resist  it,  is  a  painful  sense  of  isolation  in  his  earnest  work. 
If  he  goes  back  to  the  work  with  courage  undiminished, 
he  still  clearly  realizes  —  what  it  would  be  better  for  him 
not  to  realize  quite  so  clearly  —  the  uselessqess  of  going 
beyond  fashionable  standards,  if  he  aims  at  social  success. 
And  there  is  still  another  thing  to  be  said  which  concerns 
you  just  now  very  particularly.  Whoever  leads  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  in  earnest  is  sure  on  some  points  to  fail  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  fashionable  life,  so 
that  if  fashionable  successes  are  still  dear  to  him  he  will  be 
constantly  tempted  to  make  some  such  reflections  as  the 
following :  — 

Here  am  I,  giving  years  an<l  years  of  lalior  to  a  pur¬ 
suit  which  brings  no  external  reward,  when  half  as  much 
work  would  keep  me  abreast  of  the  society  I  live  with,  in 
everything  it  really  cares  .about.  I  know  quite  well  all 
that  my  learning  is  costing  me.  Other  men  outshine  me 
easily  in  social  pleasures  and  accomplishments.  My  skill 
at  billiards  and  on  the  moors  is  evidently  declining,  and  I 
cannot  ride  or  drive  so  well  as  fellows  who  do  very  little 
else.  In  fact,  I  am  becoming  an  old  muff,  and  all  I  have  to 
show  on  the  other  side  is  a  degree  of  scholarship  which 
only  six  men  in  Europe  can  appreciate,  and  a  specialty  in 
n.atural  science  in  wUch  my  little  discoveries  are  sure  to 
be  either  anticipated  or  left  behind.” 

The  truth  is,  that  to  succeed  well  in  fashionable  society 
the  higher  intellectual  attainments  are  not  so  useful  as 
distinguished  skill  in  those  amusements  which  are  the  real 
business  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  three  things 
which  tell  best  in  your  favor  amongst  young  gentlemen  are 
to  be  an  excellent  shot,  to  ride  wtdl  to  hounds,  and  to  play 
billiards  with  great  skill.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  against 
any  of  these  accomplishments,  having  an  especially  hearty 
admiration  ami  respect  for  all  giKxl  horsemen,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  game  of  billiards  the  most  perfectly  beautiful 
of  games ;  stilj,  the  fact  remains  that  to  do  these  things  as 
well  as  some  young  gentlemen  do  them,  we  must  devote 
the  time  wliich  they  devote,  and  if  we  regularly  give  nine 
hours  a  day  to  graver  occupations,  pray,  Tiow  anil  where 
are  we  to  find  it  r 


II.  Letter  to  a  Young  Gentleman  who  kept  entirely  out  of 
Society. 

I  WILLINGLY  concede  all  that  you  say  against  fashiona¬ 
ble  society  as  a  whole.  It  is,  as  you  say,  frivolous,  bent 
on  amusement,  incapable  of  attention  sufliciently  prolonged 
to  grasp  any  serious  subject,  and  liable  both  to  confusion 
and  inaccuracy  in  the  ideas  which  it  hastily  forms  or  easily 
receives.  You  do  right,  assuredly,  not  to  let  it  waste  your 
most  valuable  hours,  but  I  believe  also  that  you  do  wrong 
in  keeping  out  of  it  altogether. 

The  society  which  seems  so  frivolous  in  masses  contains 
individual  members  who,  if  you  knew  them  better,  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  render  you  the  most  efficient  in¬ 
tellectual  help,  and  you  miss  this  help  by  restricting  your¬ 
self  exclusively  to  books.  Nothing  can  replace  the  con¬ 
versation  of  living  men  and  women ;  not  even  the  richest 
literature  can  replace  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  w.as  thrown  by  accident  amongst  a 
certain  society  of  Englishmen  who,  when  they  were  all 
together,  never  talked  about  anything  worth  talking  about. 
Their  general  conversations  were  absolutely  empty  and 
null,  and  I  concluded,  as  young  men  so  easily  conclude, 
that  those  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen  had  not  half-a-dozen 
ideas,  amongst  them.  A  little  reflection  might  have  re- 
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minded  me  that  my  own  talk  was  no  better  than  theirs, 
and  conse(juently  that  Uiere  might  be  others  in  the  eom- 
pany  who  also  knew  more  and  thought  more  than  th**y 
expressed.  I  found  out,  by  iiceident,  after  awhile,  that 
some  of  these  men  had  more  than  eommon  eultiire  in 
rarious  <lirections ;  one  or  two  had  travelled  far  and 
brought  home  the  results  of  much  observation  ;  one  or  two 
had  read  largely  and  with  profit;  more  than  one  had 
studied  a  science  ;  five  or  six  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  youthful  mistake  to  conclude  that  because 
their  general  conversation  was  very  dull,  the  men  were 
dull  individually.  The  general  conversations  of  English 
society  always  <ire  dull ;  it  is  a  national  characteristic.  But 
the  men  themselves  are  individually  often  very  well-in¬ 
formed  and  (piite  eapable  of  imparting  their  information  to 
a  single  interested  listener.  The  art  is  to  be  that  listener. 
Englishmen  have  the  greatest  dread  of  producing  them¬ 
selves  in  the  semi-publicity  of  a  general  conversation,  be¬ 
cause  they  fear  that  their  special  topics  may  nut  be  cared 
for  by  some  of  the  persons  present;  but  if  you  can  get  one 
of  them  into  a  quiet  corner  by  himself,  and  humor  his  shy- 
ne.ss  with  sufHcient  delicacy  and  tact,  he  will  disburden  his 
mind  at  last  and  ex|)erience  a  relief  in  doing  so. 

By  keeping  out  of  society  altogether  you  miss  these 
precious  opportunities.  The  wise  course  is  to  mix  as 
much  with  the  world  as  may  be  possible  without  with¬ 
drawing  too  much  time  from  your  serious  studies,  but  not' 
to  expect  anything  valuable  from  the  general  talk,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  mental  medium  in  which  intelligences  float 
and  move  as  yivchts  do  in  sea-water,  and  for  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  held  individually  responsible.  The  talk 
of  society  answers  its  jnirpose  if  it  simply  permits  many 
different  people  to  come  together  without  clashing,  and  the 
purpose  of  its  conventions  is  the  avoidance  of  collision. 
In  England  the  small-talk  is  heavy  like  water;  in  France 
it  is  light  as  air  ;  in  lH*th  countries  it  is  a  mediuiir  and  no 
more. 

Society  talks,  by  preference,  about  amusements  ;  it  does 
so  because  when  |>eople  meet  for  recreation  they  wish  to 
relieve  their  minds  from  serious  cares,  and  also  for  the 
practical  reason  that  society  must  talk  '  about  what  its 
members  have  in  common,  and  their  amusements  are  more 
in  common  than  their  work.  As  M.  Thiers  recommended 
the  republican  form  of  government  in  France  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  form  which  divided  his  countrymen 
Feast,  so  a  polite  and  highly-civilized  society  chooses  for 
the  subject  of  general  conversation  the  topic  which  is  least 
likely  to  separate  the  flifferent  people  who  are  present.  It 
almost  always  hapi>ens  that  the  l)cst  topic  having  this 
recommendation  is  some  species  of  amusement ;  since 
amusements  are  easily  learnt  outside  the  business  of  life, 
and  we  are  all  initiated  into  them  in  youth. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely 
tolerant  of  the  dulness  or  frivolity  which  may  seem  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  any  numerous  company,  and  not  to  conclude  t<M) 
hastily  that  the  members  of'  it  are  in  any  degree  more  dull 
or  frivolous  than  ourselves.  It  is  unfortunate,  certainly, 
that  the  art  of  general  conversation  is  not  so  successfully 
cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  there  are  reasons  fur  believ¬ 
ing  that  our  posterity  will  surpass  us  in  this  resfaset,  be¬ 
cause  as  culture  increases,  the  spirit  of  toleration  increases 
with  it,  so  that  the  great  questions  of  politics  and  religion, 
in  which  all  are  interested,  may  be  discussed  more  safely 
than  they  could  be  at  the  present  d.ay,  by  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  thinking.  But  even  the  sort  of  general  con¬ 
versation  we  have  now,  poor  as  it  may  seem,  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  serves  as  a  medium  for  human  intercourse,  and 
permits  us  to  meet  on  a  common  ground  where  we  may 
■elect  at  leisure  the  agreeable  or  instructive  friends  that  our 
higher  intellect  needs,  and  without  whom  the  intellectual 
life  is  one  of  the  ghastliest  of  solitudes. 

And  now  permit  me  to  add  a  few  observations  on 
another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  is  not  without  its 
importimee. 

l.iet  us  suppose  that  every  one  of  rather  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  capacity  and  culture  were  to  act  as  you  yourself  are 
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I  acting,  and  withdraw  entirely  from  general  society.  Let  ! 

I  us  leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the  loss  t,, 

!  their  private  culture  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  ^ 

I  missing  every  opportunity  for  t()rming  new  intellectual 

I  friendshii).s.  Let  us  consider,  this  time,  what  would  be  the 

I  consetjuence  to  society  itself. 

I  If  all  the  cultivated  men  were  withdrawn  from  it,  the 
I  general  tone  of  society  would  inevitably  descend  much  : 
lower  even  than  it  is  at  present ;  it  would  sink  so  low  tliat  ! 
the  whole  national  intellect  would  undergo  a  sure  and  ! 
inevitable  deterioration.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  men 
situated  as  you  are,  who  have  been  endowed  bv  n.ature 
;  with  siqterior  faculties,  and  who  have  enlarged  them  hv  * 

I  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  preserve  sm-iety  by  then  i 

i)resence  from  an  evil  so  surely  prolific  of  bad  consecjuences. 
f  society  is  less  narrow,  and  selfish,  ami  intolerant,  and 
apathetic  than  it  used  to  be.it  is  because  they  who  are 
the  s;ilt  of  the  earth  have  not  disdained  to  mix  with  its  [ 
grosser  and  earthier  elements.  .\11  the  improvement  in 
public  sentiment,  and  the  advancement  in  general  knowl¬ 
edge  which  have  marked  the  course  of  n'cent  generations  ; 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  wholesome  influence  of  men  ' 
who  could  think  and  feel,  and  who  steadily  exercised,  often 
quite  obscurely,  yet  not  the  less  usefully  in  their  time  and 
'  place,  the  "subtle  but  powerful  attraction  of  the  <Teater  i 
mind  over  the  less.  Instead  of  complaining  that  iK-ople  i 
I  arfe  ignorant  and  frivolous,  we  ought  to  go  amongst  them 
and  lead  them  to  the  higher  life.  “  I  know  not  how  it  is,”  a 
i  said  one  in  a  dull  circle  to  a  more  gifted  friend  who  ' 
I  entered  it  occasionally  ;  “  when  we  are  left  to  ourselves  we 
I  are  all  lamentably  stupid,  but  whenever  you  are  kind  j 
enough  to  come  amongst  us  we  all  talk  very  much  better,  ; 
and  of  things  that,  are  well  worth  talking  about."  The 
t  gifted  man  is  always  welcome,  if  onlv  he  will  stooj)  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  for^ret  himself,  to  give  liglit  and  heat  to  others. 
The  low  Philistinism  of  many  a  provincial  town  is  due 
mainly  to  the  shy  reserve  of  the  one  or  two  sutterior  men, 
who  fancy  that  they  cannot  amalgamate  with  the  common 
inUdlect  of  the  place. 

I  Not  only  would  1  advocate  a  little  i>atient  condescension,  ■! 

I  but  even  something  of  the  sturdier  temper  which  will  not 
be  driven  out.  .4re  the  Philistines  to  have  all  the  talk  to 
themselves  forever  ?  are  they  to  rehearse  their  stupid  old 
I  platitudes  without  the  least  fear  of  contradiction  V  How 
I  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?  Let  us  resolve  that  even  in 
general  society,  they  shall  not  eternally  have  things  their 
own  way.  Somebody  ought  to  have  the  courage  to  en¬ 
lighten  them  even  at  their  own  tables,  and  in  the  j)rottTt- 
I  ing  prtisence  of  their  a*lmiring  wives  and  daughters. 
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Rocukky  should  be  a  profitless  vocation  with  cheap 
newspapers  and  daily  police  reports  to  put  us  on  our  "uard 
against  the  wiles  of  those  who  trade  upon  the  simplicity  ol 
honester  folks  than  themselves.  Things  were  different 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  Master  Thomas 
Dekker  did  his  best,  in  his  own  q^uaint  way,  to  open  people’s 
eyes  to  the  devices  of  the  wicked  world  of  rufflers,  upright- 
men,  hookers,  priggers  of  prancers,  gulgropers,  rancke- 
riders,  falconers,  horse-coursers,  dommerats,  glymmerers 
and  other  o»ldly-named  members  of  the  fraternity  of  rogues 
when  James  the  First  was  king. 

'Fhen.  as  now,  thieves  were  of  two  kinds :  those  who 
robbed  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  fall  sooner  or  later  into  iU 
clutches,  and  those  who  robbed  with  the  law’s  aid,  and 
went  scot-free  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Of  the  two  the 
latter  sort  were  infinitely  the  worse ;  common  thieves 
rarely  roblted  the  same  man  twice,  while  the  others 
voured  his  substance  piecemeal,  and  never  left  him  till  he 
was  stripped  bare  as  a  vine  in  December.  To  this 
ently  never-to-ben^xtinct  order  of  rascality,  belongisl  tw 
gulgroper,  who.  well  furnished  with  gold  pieces,  I***)®, 
ordinaries,  where  gaming  followed  hard  upon  a  two-shillmg 
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dinner.  When  the  cards  or  dice  ran  counter  with  some 
jcape-'race  of  means  or  expectations,  the  gulf;roper  would 
berKon  the  unlucky  gamester  to  a  side  window,  condole 
with  him  upon  his  illduck,  reminding  him  dice  were  made 
of  women’s*  bones,  and  would,  therefore,  cozen  any  man, 
but  yet  for  his  father’s  sake,  if  he  wished  to  try  his  fortune 
jpiin,  he  need  not  be  baulked  for  want  of  a  hundred 
Munds  or  so.  If  the  spendthrift  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
the  tem[)ter,  as  he  was  pretty  certain  to  do,  the  gold  was 
i|uickly  produced  and  handed  over  in  exchange  for  a  bond 
for  something  more  than  the  amount  lent,  to  be  redeemed 
the  next  quarter-day.  If  luck  turned,  and  the  borrower 
joemed  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  up  then  and  there,  the  gul- 
jrroper  sneaked  quietly  away  to  avoid  the  unwished-for 
settlement  of  his  debt.  He  took  care,  however,  to  meet  his 
young  friend  a  day  or  two  before  the  bond  fell  due  to  feed 
tim  with  •*  sweet  words,”  and  make  him  believe  a  little 
delay  in  taking  up  his  bond  would  be  .of  no  consequence. 
If,  acting  on  this  belief,  the  victim  let  the  time  run  by,  he 
quickly  found  himself  compelled  to  choose  whether  he 
would  go  to  prison,  or  uive  another  bond  for  three  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  loan. 

If  a  novice  in  dissipation  was  not  driven  by  his  own  need 
into  the  usurer’s  net,  his  creditless  companions  had  no 
compunction  in  bringing  him  to  the  same  pass  as  them¬ 
selves,  to  effect  a  temporary  replenishment  of  their  ex¬ 
hausted  purses.  They  did  not  exactly  ask  him  to  do  a 
little  bill,  though  in  the  end  it  came  to  much  the  same 
thin;;,  'fhe  wind  was  raised  after  a  more  roundabout 
fashion  by  the  “  taking  up  of  commodities,”  in  this  way. 

S  ippo'C  four  gallants  who  have  spent  all  in  riotous  living, 
or  lost  all  at  the  gaming-table,  taking  counsel  together  how 
to  reline  their  empty  pockets  with  angels.  One  of  them 
suggests  they  should  take  up  commodities ;  that  is,  buy 
goods  wholesale  upon  credit,  to  sell  them  for  ready  money 
immediately  afterwards.  The  only  difficulty  is  that,  as  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  allied  bankrupts  would  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  as  many  shillings  as  they  want  pounds,  they 
must  persuade  some  acijuaintance  of  unbroken  fortune  or 
unmortgaged  “  possibilities  ”  to  help  them  with  his  name. 
Having  caught  their  heir,  he,  taking  his  associates  for 
birds  of  his  own  feather,  under  a  cloud  the  coming  quarter- 
day’s  sun  will  disperse,  readily  agrees  to  join  in  the  merry 
venture.  Then  a  tumbler  ”  is  sought  out  and  instructed 
to  as.'ertain  where  five  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  easily 
convertible  goods  may  be  obtained  upon  their  joint  bond. 
He  knows  exactly  where  to  find  his  man,  but  after  being 
absent  long  enough  to  have  scoured  the  city,  he  returns 
with  the  alarming  announcement  that  no  goldsmith,  draper, 
i>r  mercer  is  willing  to  do  business  with  mem.  He  is  told 
if  he  cannot  get  plate,  silks,  or  cloths,  he  must  get  what  he 
can— “  brown-paper,  tobacco,  lutestrings,  Bartholomew 
babies,  hobnails,  or  two  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  Saint 
Thomas’s  onions,  and  the  rest  in  money.”  Then  the  com¬ 
missioner  contrives  to  find  a  tradesman  to  their  mind,  who 
parts  with  the  goods  in  exchange  for  a  bond,  making  his 
live  customers  jointly  and  separately  answerable  for  the 
money  being  paid  upon  a  certain  day.  And  yet  they  are 
not  happy.  If  obtaining  the  commcMlities  was  difficult 
work,  to  turn  them  into  cash  proves  more  difficult  still. 
The  tumbler’s  aid  is  again  invoked.  He  goes,  of  course, 
•^ight  to  the  seller,  who  offers  to  take  back  his  wares  at  a 
'iiicouDt  of  thirty  per  cent.  The  tumbler  reports  money 
u  >0  scarce  that  no  one  will  buy  at  any  price,  but  by  the 
luckiest  accident  he  ran  against  a  friend,  who  for  a  trifle 
rften  pounds  will  undertake  to  find  some  one  to  take  the 
tmngj  off  their  hands  at  a  difference  of  thirty  pounds  in 
iM  hundred.  'ITje  offer  is  closed  with,  the  wares  sent  off, 
“e  money  received.  Then  the  partners  divide  the  pro¬ 
ems  between  them,  the  original  five  hundred  pounds  — 
TOr  deducting  the  hundred  and  fifty  lost  on  the  re-sale, 
ten  pounds  paid  to  the  tumbler’s  imaginary  friend,  and 
*®^er  ten  pounds  given  to  the  tumbler  himself  —  being 
’’^presented  by  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  or  ju't 
•uty-su  pounds  imiece.  When  the  day  of  payment 
“Tives,  four  of  the  five  signers  of  the  bond  are  not  to  be  ^ 
wond,  u  the  bond-holder  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  j 
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and  the  poor  greenhorn  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  or  go  to  prison.  Rather  than  do  that,  he  seals 
to  any  bond,  mortgages  any  lordship,  says  anything,  does 
anything,  pays  anything.  Then,  “  being  a  little  way  in,  he 
cares  not  how  deep  he  wades ;  the  more  he  is  trusted  the 
more  he  comes  in  debt.  Thus  gentlemen  are  wrought 
upon,  thus  they  are  cheated,  thus  they  are  undone.” 

Shakespeare’s  jolly  Windsor  Boniface  becomes  serious 
enough  when  certain  English-speaking  (Germans,  after  hav¬ 
ing  the  darter  at  command  for  a  week,  borrow  his  horses 
to  go  to  meet  their  duke  on  his  way  to  court,  and,  throwing 
Bardolph  in  the  mire,  “  set  ^urs  and  away  like  three  (iter- 
man  devils  or  three  Doctor  Faustuses,”  and  he  is  not  much 
comforted  at  knowing  that  his  brothers  of  Reading,  Maiden¬ 
head,  and  Colebrook  have  been  cozened  in  the  same  way. 
'fhe  false  Germans  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  rancke-riders, 
described  by  Dekker  as  “  horsemen  running  up  and  down 
the  kingdom,  ever  in  a  gallop,  their  business  weighty,  their 
journeys  many,  their  expenses  great,  their  inns  everywhere, 
their  lands  nowhere.”  These  gentry  usually  worked  six 
or  seven  together,  two  of  them  attired  like  gentlemen,  the 
rest  as  blue-coated  serving-men.  Booted  and  spurred, 
with  their  clothes  well  splashed  or  sprinkled  with  dust,  as 
if  they  had  travelled  many  miles,  the  gang  made  their  way 
to  a  good  inn,  the  leader  asking,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  they 
entered,  if  the  footman  had  gone  home  with  the  horses,  a 
question  quickly  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  respect¬ 
ful  blue-coat.  A  few  words  with  the  host,  and  they  were 
soon  taking  their  ease  in  their  inn,  winning  the  landlord’s 
good  opinion  by  spending  moderately  without  bating  a 
jienny  of  any  reckoning.  Meanwhile  their  blue-coated 
accomplices  were  busy  making  friends  with  the  inn-ser¬ 
vants,  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge  respecting  them¬ 
selves,  their  master,  and  his  other  guests.  Having  learned 
all  they  wanted  to  know,  the  knaves  became  communica¬ 
tive  in. turn,  and  talked  of  their  master’s  fine  property  in 
some  far-away  county  (of  which  no  one  in  the  house  was 
likely  to  know  anything),  and  of  the  large  sum  of  money  he 
would  carry  home  when  the  business  he  had  come  to  town 
about  was  settled  —  a  business  likely  to  occupy  him  for 
three  months,  at  the  very  least  This  coming,  in  due 
course,  to  the  innkeeper’s  ears,  he  became  doubly  attentive 
to  the  pair  of  rogues  in  gentlemen’s  clothing,  and  they, 
gradually  unbending,  grew  familiar  with  him,  declared 
him  capital  company,  and  insisted  upon  his  dining  or 
supping  with  them,  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient. 
Just  as  the  party  liegan  to  wax  merrj,  their  mirth  wm 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  in  hot  haste  of  a  half-breath¬ 
less  footman,  bearing  a  message  to  the  squire  from  some 
well-known  great  man  living  twelve  miles  or  so  off,  entreat¬ 
ing  him  to  come  to  him  without  delay  upon  business  that 
would  not  wait.  Up  jumpe<l  the  s(juire,  chafing  and  swear¬ 
ing  because  his  horses  had  been  sent  home,  cursing  his 
I  folly  in  not  keeping  them  with  him,  offering  to  pay  any- 
:  thing  to  have  himself,  two  cousins,  and  his  men  properly 
I  horsed,  and  be  enabled  to  obey  his  dear  and  noble  friend’s 
I  summons,  as  became  a  man  of  his  degree.  Eager  to  be  of 
service  to  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  mine  host  told  him  to 
take  the  best  horses  in  his  stables,  and,  before  many  min¬ 
utes  elapsed,  the  rancke-riders  were  in  the  saddle  and  off, 
as  fast  as  their  steeds  could  take  them,  to  the  nearest 
horse-fair ;  and  before  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  cozened,  the  innkeeper’.s  horses  were  |)astured  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away,  and  the  thieves  were  quietly  counting 
their  gains  over  a  bottle  at  a  quiet  country  inn. 

Here  they  would  remain  until  the  affair  had  blown  over. 
Not  that  they  were  idle  the  while.  Every  well-to-do 
farmer  or  free-handed  squire  dwelling  within  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  their  lodging-place  was  pretty  sure  to  receive  a 
call  from  one  or  other  of  them  ;  and  while  wondering  what 
the  fashionably-dressed  personable  stranger  could  want 
with  him,  find  himself,  ere  he  well  knew  it,  accepting  his 
visitor’s  invitation  to  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  or 
orchard,  and  listening  to  the  plausible  tale  of  a  gentleman 
of  better  means  than  his  outside  betokened  —  one  who  had 
commanded  in  the  field,  but  was  eaten  up,  like  man^  a 
good  soldier,  by  the  canker  of  peace,  and  lying  at  an  inn 
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not  far  off,  had  incuired  a  trifling  bill  there,  which,  lor  the  ; 
credit  of  a  gentleman,  he  could  not  leave  unpaid.  Might  ! 
he  be  beholden  to  his  kindness  for  the  loan  of  forty  shillings, 
to  bear  himself  and  his  horse  to  London,  from  whence  he 
would  send  him  repayment  in  a  day  or  *two,  with  many 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  ?  Often  the  gIil>-tongued  rascal 
got  all  he  asked  ;  but  if  his  dupe  proffered  him  half,  he  was  1 
not  too  proud  to  accept  it,  and  thank  the  lender.  Nay, 
the  smallest  of  fish  were  sweet  to  such  anglers :  ••  'I'hey 
are  the  mo^t  cons^ionable  market  folks  that  ever  rode  be¬ 
tween  two  paniera,  for  from  forty  they  will  fall  to  twenty  ; 
from  twenty  to  ten  ;  from  ten  to  five  ;  nay,  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  take  two  shillings  of  a  plain  husbandman,  and 
sometimes  sixjHince,  of  whom  the}'  have  demanded  a  whole 
fifteen.”  Sometiine'<  the  streets  of  a  quiet  town  would  be 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  horseman,  hatless,  cluakless, 
with  empty  scabbard  dangling  at  his  side,  galloping  as  if 
for  dear  life.  AVhen  brought  to  a  stand,  with  distracted 
looks  and  breathless  voice,  he  told  from  whence  he  came, 
and  how  he  had  been  disarmed  by  villains,  and  despoiled 
of  bis  gold,  his  silver,  and  bis  clothes.  Such  a  thing  might 
happen  to  any  man,  and  believing  it  had  happened  to  him, 
out  came  the  purses  of  pitying  listeners,  until  he  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  sufficient  money  to  take  him  comfortably  to 
his  supposed  journey’s  eml,  and  with  more  clothes  than 
covered  his  back  when  he  started. 

The  “  falconer  ”  was  a  species  of  swindler  peculiar  to  an 
age  when  dedicators  paid  tor  flattery  in  hard  cash ;  as  soon 
as  authors  looked  to  public,  rather  than  private,  patronage 
for  reward,  his  occu])ation  was  gone.  He  was  a  mock  au¬ 
thor,  cleverer  than  real  authors,  since  he  could  make  a  good 
living  out  of  what  no  one  would  buy.  Having  raked  to¬ 
gether  sufficient  material  for  a  small  volume,  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  that  a  book’s  a  book,  although  there’s  nothing  in  it ;  and 
written,  or  got  some  one  else  to  write,  a  dedicatory  epistle 
adapted  for  all  conditions  of  patrons,  our  literary  landshark 
put  it  into  the  printer's  bands.  While  his  bantling  was 
going  through  the  press,  he  had  time  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  county  he  should  do,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a 
list  of  its  titled  and  untitled  gentry.  He  then  had  as  many  ^ 
copies  of  his  book  bound  as  he  had  names  on  his  list,  each  | 
name  figuring  in  its  turn  upon  the  dedication  page.  Pro-  | 
curing  a  fellow  to  pla^  servant,  hiring  a  couple  of  lean 
hacks,  and  disguising  himself  in  scholarly  garb,  the  rogue  ' 
set  out  on  his  tour.  Arriving  at  the  nest  holding  a  possible  ; 
pigeon,  the  falconer  alighted  and  knocked  for  adndttance.  ' 
The  gate  being  opened,  he  left  his  companion  to  walk  the 
horses  in  the  outer  court,  and  walking  boldly  up  to  the  hall 
introduced  himself  to  the  most  consequential  servitor  in  I 
sight,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  ridden  from  London  on  a  I 
matter  of  urgent  business,  to  be  imparted  only  to  the  ear  of  | 
his  worshipful  master.  Ushered  into  the  latter’s  presence, 
he  accosted  him  after  the  following  manner:  “  Sir,  I  am  a  I 
poor  scholar,  and  the  report  of  your  virtues  hath  ilrawn  me  | 
hither,  venturesomely  bold,  to  give  your  worthy  name  as  a  j 
patronage  to  a  poor,  short  discourse,  which  here  I  dedicate, 
out  of  my  love,  to  your  noble  and  eternal  memory.”  As  he 
ended  his  speech,  the  falconer  presented  the  “  bird,”  witli 
a  gilt  filleted,  vellum-covered  volume,  with  fourp<  nny  rib¬ 
bon  streaming  from  each  corner.  Turning  over  the  title- 
page,  the  recipient  of  the  unexpected  gift  came  upon  his  < 
own  name,  standing  out  in  bold  letters  over  a  flattering  | 
epistle-dedicatory,  “  as  long  as  a  henchman’s  grace  before  , 
meals.”  Flattered  by  such  an  unlooked-for  compliment 
from  a  Ixindon  scholar,  the  unsuspicious  squire  could  not 
do  less  than  thank  his  visitor  for  his  love  and  labor ;  and  in 
consideration  of  the  miles  he  had  ridden,  and  the  cost  he  i 
had  been  at,  tender  him  four  or  five  angels  for  his  pains,  I 
supplementing  the  gift  with  an  invitation  to  breakfast  ;  or, 

“  if  the  sun-dial  pointed  towards  eleven,”  to  dinner.  Mak¬ 
ing  a  polite  excuse  for  declining  the  kind  ofler,  “with 
thanks  and  legs,  and  kissing  his  own  hand,”  the  impostor 
took  his  leave,  remounted  his  hack,  and  made  for  the  near¬ 
est  inn,  where  the  spoil  was  divided,  at  the  rate,  in  old 
player’s  parlance,  of  a  share  and  a  half  for  himself,  and  h:df 
a  share  for  his  assistant. 

In  term  time,  or  when  parliament  was  sitting,  the  fal¬ 


coner  did  nut  go  so  tar  afield  ;  the  game  he  hunted  was  to  H 
be  caught  in  town.  He  ran  a  little  more  risk ;  a  doubtino 
gentleman,  su>iH'cting  his  genuineness,  might  tell  him 
call  again  to-morrow,  and  dispatch  a  messenger  Citywards 
to  see  if  the  stationers  of  St.  Paul’s  Churehyard  were 
acquainted  with  such  a  book,  and  if  they  knew  nothin^  of 
it,  might  even  send  the  messenger  on  to  the  printer.  That 
worthy,  however,  was  prepared  for  such  inquirers  and 
readily  produced  his  stock  ;  if  the  absence  of  the  dediea-  ’ 
tion  were  noticed,  that  was  easily  explained  —  the  author 
would  not  venture  to  add  that  necessary  appendage  to  hig 
work  until  he  had  obtained  the  authority  of  his  hoped-tor 
patron.  Some  of  these  rogues  avoided  the  expense  of  I 
printing  a  book.  They  went  into  the  waste-paper  market 
to  pick  up  clean  copies  of  an  unknown  or  forgotten  work, 

I  only  troubling  the  printer  to  supply  a  new  title  and  a  page  | 

I  of  dedication  in  blank;  inserting  a  name  as  occasion  re- 
I  quired  by  means  of  a  set  of  letters  they  ctirried  with  them, 
j  Others,  more  econdmical  still,  travelled  up  and  down  the  t 
country  with  “  witty  inventions  written  and  engrossed  on 
'  vellum,  parchment,  or  royal  paper,  richly  adorned  with  f 
,  compartments,  and  set  out  with  letters  l)oth  of  gold  and  on 
,  various  colors.”  When  they  came  to  a  nobleman’s  place. 

'  they  would  wait  u|)on  him,  and  present  him  with  a  copy 
I  bearing  his  name  “  fairly  texted  out  in  manner  of  a  dedic^ 
tion.”  Taking  it  to  be  a  .special  compliment  to  himself, 
my  lord  generally  proved  courteous  ;  never  dreaming  any 
alehouse^eeper  might  hang  up  the  selfsame  thing  in  hi’s 
j  “  boozing-room,”  if  he  chose  to  pay  the  price  of  copying  it 
I  to  the  transcriher  who  supplied  the  rascals  with  their  stcck- 
i  in-trade,  'fhen  there  were  strolling  schoolmasters  going 
I  from  town  to  town,  setting  up  patterns  of  penmanship,  and 
[  undertaking,  with  one  day’s  teaching,  to  enable  any  one 
I  who  came  to  them  to  write  “  as  fair  and  fast  as  a  country 
vicar  who  commonly  reads  all  the  towii’.s  letters.”  Their  i 
terms  were  half  the  fee  upon  a  pu]>il  entering  his  name,  and 
the  rest  when  the  lesson  was  given  another  day.  Having 
drawn  his  half-pay  for  doing  nothing,  the  scamp  took  down 
his  specimens  and  dccamited  ;  and  when  the  would-be  rapid 
writers  came  to  be  instructed,  they  found  the  schoolmaster 
was  abroad  anti  likely  to  remain  so. 

Kinging  the  changes  is  an  old  trick  now  ;  it  was  a  new 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  at  least 
Dekker  thought  it  was,  but  we  fancy  we  have  read  of  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort  bringing  rogues  to  the  pillory  long  before 
his  time.  He  describes  his  newly -discovered  cheat  as  a 
creature  with  the  head  of  a  man,  the  face  well-bearded ; 
the  eyes  of  a  hawk  ;  the  tongue  of  a  lapwing,  crying  “  Here 
he  is,”  when  the  nest  is  a  long  way  off ;  the  paws  of  a  bear, 
holding  whatever  they  once  fasten  upon  ;  the  swift  foot  of 
a  greyhound,  and  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  digesting  silver 
as  easily  as  that  bird  digests  iron.  With  a  goo<l  coat  on 
his  back,  and  other  ladongings  to  match,  the  “  jack-in-the- 
box  ”  appeared  at  a  goldsmith’s  stall,  in  a  draper's  shop,  or 
wherever  he  knew  “good  store  of  silver  faces  were  to  be 
seen.”  Drawing  forth  a  handsome  bo.x,  hammered  out  of 
silver  plate,  he  opened  it  and  poured  out  twenty  or  forty 
twenty-shilling  pieces  in  new  gold.  While  the  shopkeeper  | 
contemplated  the  heap  of  worldly  temptation.  Jack  ex- 
plaiiunl  that  he  was  a  gentleman  having  occasion  for  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  money,  but  knowing  not  how  suddenly  he 
might  be  called  to  Venice  or  Jerusalem,  he  was  unwilling 
to  disfurnish  himself  of  gold,  and  would  gladly  pay  any-  j 
thing  in  reason,  for  the  loan  of  forty  imunus’  worth  of  sil¬ 
ver  upon  the  security  of  his  angels.  Knowing  the  pawn  j 
to  be  better  than  any  bond,  the  unsuspicious  citizen  handed  i 
over  the  silver,  and  his  customer  departed  with  many 
thanks  for  his  good-will.  A  man  of  his  word.  Jack,  in  four 
or  five  days’  time,  brought  back  the  borrowed  silver,  his 
box  was  produced,  its  angels  counted,  and  the  box  set  j 
down  while  the  shopkeeper  counted  up  his  white  money.  i 
While  he  was  so  engaged.  J  ''-k  deftly  exchanged  his  box 
j  for  one  exactly  like  it,  which  |  <iised  in  the  hand  seemed  of  : 
j  the  weight  too,  although  it  contained  nothing  but  shillings. 

I  Presently  the  tradesman  discovered  the  tale  of  silver  was 
'  short  by  some  thirty  or  forty  shillings.  Jack  was 
ished.  but,  gathering  his  wits  together,  remembered  he  had 
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oat  bv  that  very  sum  for  a  particular  purpose  and  forgotten  I 
u  make  it  good.  The  mistake,  could  soon  be  remedied.  | 
Leaving  his  box  with  his  friend,  he  took  back  the  silver,  | 
oromisin''  to  return  with  it  in  an  hour  or  two  and  redeem 
his  <mld.°  We  need  not  say  if  he  kept  promise  a  second 
tim^  Master  Jack  would  appear  to  have  made  a  rare  raid  i 
hem  Liid<»ate  to  Temple  Bar,  tor  Dekker  thus  apostrophizes 
that  (anious  city  thoroughfare  :  “  O  Fleet  Street !  Fleet 
street  1  how  hast  thou  been  trimmed,  washed,  shaven,  and  > 
polled  by  these  dear  and  damnable  barbers  !  Many  of  thy  , 
rtllants  have  spent  hundreds  of  pounds  in  thy  preserves,  i 
and  vet  never  were  so  much  as  drunk  tor  it ;  but  for  every  I 
tarty  pounds  that  thou  layest  out  in  this  Indian  couunodity  | 
ofoold,  thou  hast  a  silver  box  bestowed  on  thee  to  carry  j 
thy  tobacco  in,  because  thou  hast  ever  loved  that  costly  and  i 
»*ntlenianlike  smoke.”  j 

'  We  might  till  another  page  with  the  tricks  by  which  the 
lesser  fry  of  roguery  lived,  but  it  would  be  wasting  time  j 
and  space  —  we  have  their  prototypes  among  us  yet,  living, 
robbing,  and  cheating,  much  as  they  did  in  the  old  days,  | 
and  as  they  will,  in  all  probability  do,  as  long  as  the  world 
Iwts.  ■ 


IN  THESE  HARD  TIMES. 

BY  MATTHKW  BROWNE. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  general  public,  counted  by  thou- 
lands.  get  as  direct  a  glimpse  of  the  small  emotions  which  . 
go  on  Mliind  the  respectable  window-blinds  in  good  streets  ^ 
as  it  is  in  my  power  to  open  up  to  the  readers  of  this  | 
Magazine.  We  all  of  us  know,  in  a  more  or  less  vague,  I 
more  or  less  picturesque  shape,  the  actual  seamy  side  of  | 
the  respectabilities  ;  we  read  plenty  about  it  in  novels  and  I 
newspaper  articles  ;  and  we  hear  it  rebuked,  though  usually  I 
in  a  talse  and  feeble  way,  in  homilies,  lectures,  and  essays,  | 
but  here  is  a  bit  of  it,  all  alive  and  piping  hot,  —  if  the  | 
metaphor  will  hold.  About  ten  years  ago  I  picked  up  in  j 
the  streets  the  lady’s  letter  I  am  now  going  to  copy  word  • 
lor  word,  except  as  to  names  of  persons  and  places  and  cer¬ 
tain  descriptive  phrases  which  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  j 
bag.  These  I  have  more  than  altered  ;  I  have  totally  de-  | 
parted  from  them  ;  because  even  such  quasi-equivalents  as  i 
a  novelist  uses  when  he  says  Uarkshire  for  Lancashire,  j 
linpshire  for  Kent,  I^oamshire  for  Warwickshire,  or  Stony-  I 
>hire  tor  Oxfordshire,  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  pt'rsons 
concerned.  And  of  course  the  finder  of  a  letter  dropped  i 
bv  accident  must  treat  it  as  tenderly.  In  only  one  other  1 
respect  have  1  altered  this  unpleasantly  instructive,  though  | 
in  some  resfHicts  pathetic  letter  —  I  have  punctuated  it,  and  I 
corrected  the  spelling  of  one  word.  In  the  original  there  1 
is  not  a  stop,  great  or  small,  from  beginning  to  end,  not  a 
da«h,  nor  a  gap,  nor  the  ghost  of  one  —  in  fact  the  letter 
is  absolutely  without  grammatical  rhythm.  It  was  no 
doubt  dropped  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or 
her  husband,  and  it  had  been  a  good  deal  thumbed  and 
read:- 

“  'I’he  Hurst,  Harrow-os-tiie-Hill,  I 
Middlesex,  May  31st.  J 

"Mr  DEAREST  Jane;  — 

“  I  have  been  unable  to  get  to  you  to  tell  you  of  the  change 
that  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  for  my  time  has  been 
all  taken  up  by  disagreeables.  In  the  first  place,  we  felt  we 
going  to  smash,  and  fearing  all  our  things  would  be  taken 
from  ui,  we  have  left  our  house,  and  sold  most  of  our  things.  I 
retllv  know  not  what  we  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  went  down  to  him  almost  heart-broken,  for  I 
wught  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us,  being  so  much  involved. 

”e  had  determined  to  sell  our  things,  and  when  we  had  paid 
w  should  have  been  left  without  a  penny,  and  without  a  home, 
wr  Mr.  Johnson  gave  me  XOO,  and  has  given  us  one  of  his 
bows  in  Blank  Blank,  rent-free.  We  cannot  go  there  until  the 
wu  of  June,  as  there  is  some  one  in  it  at  present.  I  am  only 
pang  to  keep  one  servant,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  in  time  we  shall 
JWono”  (get  on’).  “ How  I  wish,  darling,  you  had  chanced 
®^ve  gone  to  the  Blank  District  ”  {i.  «.,  where  the  rent-free 
bouse  is).  •<  I  ghall  be  so  lonely !  Algernon  ”  (evidently  the 
•nteri  husband)  “  has  taken  an  office  at  Blank’s,  No.  00, 


Blank  Street,  Blank,  and  they  give  him  a  great  deal  of  business. 
Give  my  affectionate  love  to  Charles  ”  ( the  husband  of  the  lady 
addressed,  no  doubt),  “  and  tell  him  to  go  and  gee  him,  but  per¬ 
haps  he  had  better  not  say  I  have  written  you  so  ’illy.  I  need 
not  tell  you  not  to  mention  anything  about  us  to  any  one,  as  I 
suppose  no  one  will  be  much  aware  of  our  come-down.  I  shall 
never  see  any  one,  and  you  may  be  sure  Algernon  will  keep  up 
appearances.  Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in,  and  are  very 
kind.  I  think  Itefore  we  go  to  our  new  house  I  shall  get  you  to 
take  Algernon,  baby,  and  me,  for  a  week,  darling,  if  you  think 
vou  can  manage  for  us,  but  not  to  make  you  uncomfortable, 
llow  are  all  your  darlings  ’  Kiss  them  and  give  them  their  poor 
aunty’s  love.  How  arc  vou  getting  on  with  money  affairs  ? 
Better,  dearest,  1  hope.  ))o  write  and  tell  me  all  about  your¬ 
self!  And  now,  God  bless  yon,  darling  Jane,  and,  with  fond 
love.  Believe  me,  your  affectionately  attached  sister,  Caroline 
Johnson.”  ('I'his  looks  as  if  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  the 
money  and  the  house  rent-free,  were  the  writer’s  father-in-law,  — 
Algernon’s  father.)  “Don’t  give  any  one  Algernon’s  address. 
I  am  going  to  write  to  papa,  but  I  shall  make  out  that  we  have 
left  our  house  because  Algernon  has  got  an  appointment  as 
....  to  (Blank’s)  and  they  wished  him  to  have  an  office  in  the 
house,  and  therefore  I  should  prefer  having  a  cottage  a  little  way 
from  town.  I  jay  this,  darling,  as  I  don’t  want  the  Chattertons 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  in  this  way  they  will  think  we 
have  got  up  in  the  world  instead  of  down ;  for  1  shall  never  go 
near  them  when  I  am  at  Blank’’  (in  the  rent-free  house).  “I 
suppose  you  know  they  have  bought  a  house  in  Blank  Terrace.” 

Here  ends  the  letter,  anil  how  thoroughly  characteristic 
it  is  of  the  ordinary  middle-cla.ss  Englishwoman  1  How 
truly  feminine  in  its  ellipses  1  “  I  need  not  tell  you  not  to 
mention  anything  about  us  to  any  one  ”  —  here,  you  must, 
in  order  to  make  sense,  supply  a  lot  of  words,  —  for  if  you 
hold  your  tongue,  we  shall  keep  our  misfortune  secret  ;  “as 
I  suppose  no  one  will  he  muen  aware  of  our  come-down.” 
We  may  perhaps  look  leniently  upon  the  small  deception 
practised  by  the  lady  upon  her  father  —  because  she  so 
readily  assumes  her  sister’s  assent  to  it  that  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  he  was  ill  or  overdone  with  anxieties  of  his  own  ;  or 
perhaps  he  had  opposed  Caroline’s  marriage,  and  Jane  did 
not  choose  to  let  down  her  lord  a  single  peg  in  his  eyes. 
But  what  empty-headedness  and  empty-heartedness  there 
seems  to  lie  in  the  reference  to  the  Chattertons.  As  they 
have  heen  actually  buying  a  house  in  a  nice  neighborhood, 
they  must  be  made  to  think  Algernon  and  Caroline  have 
gone  up  of  instead  coming  down.  “  I  shall  never  go  near 
them  when  I  am  at  Blank.”  Now  the  rent-free  house  was, 

I  may  inform  the  reader,  twenty  odd  miles  nearer  to  the 
CJiattertons’  place  than  the  one  from  which  Algernon  and 
the  lady  had  fled  —  so  there  was  no  apparent  reason  of 
distance  for  breaking  the  connection.  Either  Jane  cared 
for  the  Chattertons  before,  or  she  did  not.  If  she  did  not, 
why  visit  then  '!  If  she  did,  nothing  bnt  false  pride  would 
stand  in  the  way  now.  The  probability  is  that  here  was  a 
visiting  friendship  founded  on  false  pride  in  the  first 
instance,  and  now  broken  off  for  a  similar  reason.  There 
are  other  touches  in  the  letter  which  are  les.s  agreeable 
still.  “  Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in  and  are  very 
kind  ”  —  and  then  comes  the  request  to  dearest  Jane  to 
take  them  in  too.  This  looks  like  a  woman’s  indirect  way 
of  putting  on  the  moral  screw,  q.  d.,  “  So-and-so  have  been 
very  kind,  and  therefore  you  can’t  in  decency  refuse  us.” 
Again,  I  don’t  quite  like  Caroline’s  question  about  Jane’s 
money  matters.  That  also  has  a  sort  of  moral-screw  look 
with  it,  q.  d.,  “  How  about  your  troubles  'i  you  know  you 
may  want  a  bit  of  help  some  day.”  All  this,  and  much 
more,  which  occurs  to  me  and  will  perhaps  occur  to  the 
reader,  especially  if  a  woman  —  may  be  judging  harsh 
judgment ;  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  be  difficult 
to  judge  too  harshly  (in  these  particulars)  of  a  sister,  who 
on  so  serious  an  occasion  could  write  so  empty-headed  a 
letter, —  a  letter  with  nothing  but  respectability  and 
resfiectable  self-pity  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  one 
word  of  strong  emotion,  —  not  a  hint  of  regret  for  the 
position  in  which  any  of  the  creditors  were  placed,  —  not 
a  glimpse  of  the  moral  sensibility  proper  to  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  Here,  however,  we  may  give  the  lady  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt  —  it  is  possible  thtt  Algernon’s  misconduct  may 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  “  smash,”  and  a  lady  whose 
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mental  resources  did  not  enable  her  to  write  a  better  letter  j 
than  that  may  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  express  collateral 
regrets  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  oblique  reflections  upon 
her  husband.  I  confess,  however,  it  reads  to  me  like 
simply  an  empty  letter ;  such  as  Amelia  Osborn  might 
have  written  if  you  had  taken  two  thirds  of  her  heart  ; 
away. 

It  is  an  old  story.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  a  writer  who 
is  far  more  in  harmony  with  the  more  recent  forms  of 
rogress  than  the  writer  of  these  lines  can  |>retend  to  be, 
as  lately  quoted,  and  without  answering  it  in  the  aflirma- 
tive,  the  dreary  question  whether  all  that  human  invention 
has  accomplisfied  has  yet  lightened  by  one  half-hour  the 
labor  of  a  single  human  being.  And  we  might  well  ask 
whether  the  woman  who  can  write  a  letter  like  this  has 
got  one  half-hour  in  advance  of  the  savage  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  burst  into  tears  because  .some  one 
threw  a  little  flour  over  his  cloak.  It  has  been  said  that ' 
the  Englishman  who  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  ledger  is 
the  most  abject  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  even  if 
he  is,  let  us  be  just :  to  him  and  to  his  squaw.  In  a  com¬ 
mercial  country,  for  a  man  to  be  at  the  end  ef  his  ledger  is 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  unless  he  is  to  de|)end 
upon  others  for  food  and  shelter.  So  he  may  well  look  sad 
for  awhile.  And  for  a  woman  to  be  compelled  suddenly 
to  put  off  her  ornaments  and  part  with  the  elegancies  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed,  is  like  a  queen's  having  to 
abdicate ;  or,  worse,  like  a  beauty’s  losing  her  eyelashes  or 
having  to  sell  her  hair.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  in  pro(>or- 
tion  to  her  capacity  of  feeling  it  so.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  force  of  these  suggestions  towards  palliating  the 
cowardice  of  respectability,  we  find  that  where  there  is 
any  such  capaciu  as  we  have  spoken  of,  there  is  another 
capacity  also.  The  man  who,  having  come  to  the  end  of 
his  ledger,  feels  it  for  what  it  really  is,  is  sure  to  be 
capable  of  falling  back  upon  the  essential  morality  of 
the  situation  and  getting  out  ot  that  the  means  of  con¬ 
quering  all  vulgar  shame.  And  the  woman  who,  being 
obliged  to  give  up  any  of  the  minor  elegancies  of  life,  is 
capable  of  regretting  them  for  what  they  really  are,  is  sure 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  their  place  out  of  her  own 
resources,  and  she,  too,  is  above  all  vulgar  shame.  A 
sense  of  pain,  often  bringing  blushes  with  it,  no  doubt,  must 
accompany  what  this  poor  lady  calls  a  “come-down ”  in 
life,  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  is 
natural.  But  the  meaner  forms  of  the  regrets  of  respecta¬ 
bility  are  among  the  things  which  tend  to  make  us,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old  formula,  “  ashamed  of  our  specie.^.”  Indeed, 
if  what  some  naturalists  told  us  were  true,  there  would  be 
reason  for  this  shame  ;  for  they  say  that  the  base  instinct 
which  leads  so  many  of  us  to  persecute  those  who  are 
different,  and  the  cowardice  which  is  the  counterpart  of 
this  shame,  are  remnants  of  a  time  when  we  were  four- 
footed  beasts  of  prey  ;  when  every  act  of  originality  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  herd  was  a  danger-signal,  and 
every  weak  member  a  burden  as  well  as  a  danger. 

There  are  natural  reasons  for  some  degree  of  social  re¬ 
serve  and  bashfulness  in  the  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune. — 
whether  we  are  to  blame  for  it  or  not.  Some  degree  of  re¬ 
tirement  is  natural  to  misfortune ;  because,  among  other 
reasons,  all  pain  wants  a  little  nursing ;  because  reticence 
is  favorable  to  that  husbanding  of  the  strength  which  mis¬ 
fortune  makes  necessary  ;  and  because  self-respect  teaches 
us  to  avoid  insult  by  drawing  back  a  little  till  we  see  how 
others  take  things.  But  nothing  can  be  more  abject  than 
the  position  taken  up  by  many  persons  who  have  been 
beaten  in  the  race  of  respectability.  That  they  valued 
any  elegancies  which  they  now  have  to  give  up  simply  as 
things  of  show,  and  not  as  helps  to  a  sweeter  life,  they  soon 
make  clear  by  exhibiting  more  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  fine 
things  than  of  the  beautiful  ones,  and  above  all,  by  showing 
an  utter  incapacity  to  make  an  elegant  life  for  themselves. 
True,  these  things  have  been  said  so  often  that  it  is  almost 
tedious  to  say  them  over  again  ;  but  in  these  times,  if  ever, 
a  repetition  of  them  may  be  tolerated.  A  life  need  not 
immediately  become  sordid  bA^ause  it  is  stripped  of  much 
of  such  ornament  as  the  upholsterer  and  dress-maker  can 
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provide  for  it.  A  person  of  an  elegant  mind  can  put  wu. 
gestions  of  culture  and  refinement  into  what  are  call^ 

“  poor  surroundings.”  A  woman  who  has  learnt  — j, 
every  woman  should  learn  —  to  make  her  own  dresses  cu 
get  on  wonderfully  well  without  a  dress-maker.  And » 
man  who  can  put  up  wall-paper,  make  picture-franle^  and 
do  other  things  that  belong  to  the  ornamenting  of  life,  ean 
do  without  much  help  from  the  upholsterer  and  his  myrmi¬ 
dons.  And  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman  will  find  , 
keen  pleasure  in  being  free  from  trade  tyranny.  Dress¬ 
makers,  tailors,  furniture-folk,  paper-hangers,  and  the 
working-man  in  general,  are  as  tyrannical  as  they  are  usu- 
ally  ignorant ;  and  they  all  think  it  scorn  to  make  the  best 
of  small  and  poor  materials.  In  fact,  they  deliberately  and 
contemptuously  “  scamp  ”  the  workmanship,  if  the  material 
and  the  occasion  are  not  altogether  up  to  their  notions  of 
the  dignity  of  their  craft. 

Domestic  servants,  as  a  rule,  are  still  worse.  Except  in 
very  rare  cases,  it  is  they'  who  are  among  the  first  and  worst 
hindrances  to  economy  in  the  household.  A  housemaid 
nowadays  will  almost  give  notice  on  the  spot  if  you  m 
about  to  show  her  how  to  save  coals  ;  or  if  you  retrench m  i 
any  article  as  to  which  she  regards  a  certain  standard  as 
essential  to  respectability.  True,  the  majority  of  the  mis¬ 
tresses  are,  in  pro[>ortion  to  their  lights  and  opportunities, 
just  as  bad  ;  but  that  does  not  mend  matters.  In  a  recent 
talk  which  I  had  with  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  faculties, 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  the  present  dearth  of  good  or 
even  tolerable  female  servants  would  have  at  least  the  one  I 
good  eflTect  of  driving  some  mistresses  to  occupy  themselves 
in  household  work,  which  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  their  ' 
health  and  otherwise.  This  would  not  hold  in  all  cases. 
Where  there  are  young  children  and  the  parents  are  wise 
enough  to  educate  them  at  home,  tlieir  training  must  occupy 
so  much  of  the  mother's  time  that  .she  can  do  little  but  j 
superintend  in  the  household.  Besides,  in  order  to  teach 
the  children  properly  she  must  keep  up  her  own  culture, 
which  implies  a  good  deal  of  reading.  And  then,  again, 
in  a  case  where  the  children  were  taught  at  home,  the  head  ' 
of  the  household  would,  probably,  be  a  man  of  culture,  and  ! 
for  his  sake  the  mistress  must  keep  pace  with  him  in  cer-  ! 
tain  matters,  as  far  as  possible.  Indeed,  for  more  than  his  : 
sake,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment.  But  that  mistres.«es 
would  find  it  conduce  to  economy  and  genuine  respecta¬ 
bility  if  they  were  to  do  more  of  the  household  work  them¬ 
selves  is  certain.  Only  it  must  be  begun  in  good  time;  ; 
that  is,  the  mistress  must  be  distinctly  beforehand  with  the 
maid,  or  there  will  be  a  struggle  for  empire,  in  which,  in 
these  days,  the  maid  will  probably  get  the  best  of  it ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  struggles  in  general. 
And,  madamc,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  do  not  like  a  lady 
to  have  coarse  red  hands  ?  Nor  do  1.  So  be  sure  to  wear 
gloves.  But  the  shape  and  fullness  of  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
and  even  of  the  bust,  are, ’as  a  rule,  improved  by  much  more  j 
active  use  of  the  upper  limbs  than  most  ladies  indulge  in.  I 
I  am  nut  making  out  a  case,  I  am  speaking  well-known  I 
facts ;  and,  madame,  even  if  your  hand  should  a  little  in- 
crease  in  size,  as  in  the  course  of  years  it  no  doubt  would,  j 
yet  if  you  ask  artists  and  men  of  genius  in  general  what  j 
they  have  to  say  about  the  hand,  you  will  find  that  the  i 
change  is  nothing  to  regret;  while  if  it  were, you  would  j 
have  much  to  set  off  against  it,  —  a  firm-fleshed,  well-  I 
rounded  shoulder,  and  a  well-opened  bust.  I 

But  the  truth  is,  something  remains  behind.  No  scheme  | 
of  household  economy  can  be  effectually  carried  out  unless  I 
the  husband  and  wile  do,  in  old-fashioned  phrase,  pull  to¬ 
gether.  And  how  often  do  they  V  Why,  on  the  contrary,  { 
they  have  usually  quite  separate  “  spheres ;  ”  and  this, 
also,  is  a  part  of  that  regimen  of  imitation  which  is  a 
stronghold  of  many  mischiefs.  The  husband  is  to  be  the  . 
“  winner,”  the  wife  the  spender ;  and  that  is  too  often  sup¬ 
posed  to  settle  the  matter.  .\  city  missionary  once  told  me, 
what  I  well  knew,  that  among  the  very  poor  a  husband  who 
beats  his  wife  a  little  is  better  thought  of  than  one  who 
dares  to  interfere  with  her  spending  of  the  money  j  »n^ 
among  all  classes,  there  is  a  superstitious  division  of 
“  spheres,”  even  where  there  are  not  separate  purses  or  an 
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u  tUowance  ”  to  the  wife  for  housekeeping.  But  economy, 
and  certainly  economy  with  kindly  and  tasteful  manage- 
•  Dent,  cannot  he  had  upon  these  terms.  Monsieur  and 
gu^laine  must  pull  together,  and  no  division  of  “  spheres  ” 
must  be  known  in  the  family  council.  The  husband  will 
do  certain  things,  and  the  wife  certain  other  things,  and 
diese  will  inevitably  follow  certain  old-world-  lines.  But 
we  must  break  the  tradition  which  dates  from  the  times 
when  the  wife’s  sticking  the  knife  into  an  empty  trencher 
It  breakfast  was  the  signal  for  the  men  to  take  horse  and 
bunt  the  boar  and  deer.  If  Omphale  wants  help,  and  Her¬ 
cules  can  do  her  work,  let  him,  whatever  the  work  may  be. 
In  point  of  fact,  women  servants  now  do  a  great  many 
things  that  no  woman  ought  to  do  ;  scrubbing,  the  hard 
pirt  of  the  washing,  shoe-cleaning,  and  worse.  Leigh  Hunt 
It  lixty-five  told  Hawthorne  that,  not  being  able  to  keep  a 
boy  servant,  he  cleaned  his  own  boots.  And  why  should 
not  a  man  make  beds  V  It  is  of  the  very  utmost  conse¬ 
quence  that  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  though  not  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree,  should  have  the  training  which  comes  of  being  made 
s  handy  ”  in  the  house  ;  and  there  is  something  so  utterly 
ridiculous  in  the  idea  of  a  woman  having  an  inalienable 
right  to  make  tea  (whether  she  makes  it  weak  or  strong, 
well  or  ill),  or  to  apfiortion  all  the  minor  expenses  without 
concert,  that  if  we  were  not  the  slaves  of  use  and  wont,  we 
should  laugh  at  it.  No;  husband  and  wife  must  pull  to¬ 
gether,  Of  course  certain  conditions  are  essential  to  their 
doing  so.  First,  they  must  love  each  other,  and  second, 
they  must  have  brains.  If  you  can  first  catch  your  hare  iq 
these  particulars,  you  may  proceed  to  cook  it.  As  a  rule, 
the  man  is  more  inventive  than  the  woman  ;  at  the  least, 
he  has  seen  and  read  more ;  and  he  can  often  suggest  econ¬ 
omies  that  never  would  occur  to  a  woman.  But  a  woman 
must  have  brains  before  she  will  allow  him  to  do  much  in 
“the  woman’s  sphere,”  and  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  wives, 
or  a  larger  proportion  still,  would  sneer  to  see  a  man, 
drawing-pencil  in  hands,  elaborately  suggesting  the  cut  of 
an  article  of  female  dress,  or  pointing  out  a  way  of  econo¬ 
mizing  the  stuff ;  or  discussing  how  a  poor  material  could 
be  made  to  yield  a  goo<l  and  pretty  result. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  say  ;  but  they  naturally 
connect  themselves  with  larger  topics.  .  Thus  much  may 
perhaps  be  excused  in  times  when  “  the  unprecedented  and 
astonishing  prosperity  of  the  country  ”  means  increased 
dearness  of  living  to  nearly  all  of  us ;  when,  under  a 
“  liberal  ”  government,  the  powers  that  be  do  their  best  to 
increase  our  burdens  by  insolent  arbitrariness  in  assessing 
the  house  duties  and  other  taxes,  and  still  mdre  insolent 
harshness  in  getting  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  ;  and  when,  be¬ 
sides,  the  “  astonishing  prosperity,”  which  has  the  astonish¬ 
ing  effect  of  making  us  poorer,  is  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  that  promise  an  early  and  awful  collapse.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  all  literary  men  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  To 
my  questions  as  to  the  sale  of  certain  periodicals  —  the  new 
edition  of  Messrs.  Chambers’s  admirable  “  Information  ” 
was  one  of  them  —  the  bookseller  answered  gloomily,  “  It’e 
a  bad  trade  now,  sir,  mine  is  —  books  are  lux’ries,  and 
tlwy’re  the  first  thing  people  knock  off  when  it  goes  hard 
with  ’em.”  At  least  those  with  whom  they  are  about  the 
last  may  have  their  grumble. 


,  AUNT  DUNK. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CUAPIKRS. 

CHAPTER  I.  AUNT  DUNK  AT  HOME. 

Did  any  of  you  know  aunt  Dunk  ?  Because,  if  you 
did  not,  remember  that  ignorance  is  bliss.  I  experienced 
poverty,  toothache,  and  aunt  Dunk,  all  rather  violently,  in 
the  course  of  one  year,  and  I  decidedly  preferred  the  two 
former. 

In  June  we  were  ruined ;  in  July  I  suffered  from  tic- 
douloureux ;  and  in  August  I  went  to  live  with  aunt  Dunk. 
There  had  been  an  uncle  Dunk  once,  but  it  was  a  situation 
of  tome  difficulty ;  therefore  he  died  as  soon  as  he  could. 


His  last  and  most  fervent  wish  was,  that  his  wife  should 
not  soon  join  him  in  the  family  vault ;  but,  dear  man,  with 
his  usual  kind  thought  for  others,  he  worded  it  very  beau- 
tifullv. 

“  Hannah,  my  dear,”  said  he,  tenderly,  “  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  long,  long  life.” 

That  I  shall  not,  Mr.  Dunk,”  said  my  aunt,  with  her 
accustomed  promptitude.  And  then  uncle  Dunk,  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  mistake,  and  feeling  too  surely  that  to  suggest  to 
her  to  live  would  but  decide  her  to  die  at  once,  added : 
“  Aye,  my  dear,  I  ought  to  have  known  you  better.  You 
won’t  get  on  without  me  ;  you’ll  soon  be  after  me,  won’t 
you,  Hannah  ?  ” 

•  “  You  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your  life,  Mr.  Dunk,” 
said  my  aunt ;  and  those  were  the  last  words  that  fell  on 
his  ears,  for  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  them,  that  he 
died  without  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  contradicting 
him  again. 

And  then  aunt  Dunk  lived  on  at  Dunk  Marsh,  with 
Crampton  the  old  butler,  and  Crow  her  maid  and  house¬ 
keeper,  probably  the  only  two  people  in  the  world  who 
could  have  endured  the  life.  They  got  on  pretty  well  with 
her,  by  always  suggesting  to  her  to  do  everything  they  did 
not  wish  done,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  although  the 
best  of  friends,  they  abused  one  another  perpetually  to  my 
aunt  as  a  matter  of  principle,  keeping  her  amused  and 
really  quite  comfortable  by  imaginary  quarrels.  They 
were  good-hearted  creatures,  or  they  would  not  have  plot¬ 
ted  to  introduce  a  poor  relation  to  their  mistress’s  home  ; 
which  they  did  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  our  losses.  They 
at  once  suggested  to  aunt  Dunk  that  no  doubt  we  should  be 
expecting  her  to  take  one  of  us  to  live  with  her,  but  that 
it  was  a  thing  that  never  could  be.  It  would  upset  the 
household,  and  put  an  end  to  all  regularity.  Mrs.  Crow 
addqd,  that  although  nothing  would  ever  induce  her  to 
leave  her  dear  lady,  she  had  heard  Mr.  Crampton  declare 
that  if  any  of  the  Miss  Pellams  came  to  live  at  Dunk 
Marsh  one  day,  he  should  give  warning  the  next ;  while 
that  great  man  privately  informed  my  aunt  that  he  knew 
for  certain  that  Mrs.  Crow  would  never  stay  to  be  put 
upon  by  two  ladies.  This  course,  steadily  pursued  with 
judicious  alternations  for  one  month,  resulted  in  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  one  of  us  to  take  up  our  abode  with  aunt  Dunk. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  her  letter :  — 

“Gihi.s, —  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  lost  all  your 
money.  1  hope  you  will  never  have  any  more  to  lose.  At  all 
events,  you  shall  have  none  from  me,  living  or  dead.  Women 
can  live  hy  their  brains  as  well  as  men.  However,  as  you  no 
longer  hsive  it  in  your  i  ower  to  make  fools  of  yourselves  with 
other  folks’  hair  piled  on  the  tops  of  your  heads,  stuff  enough  in 
each  gown  to  make  three  for  any  reasonable  woman,  and  tags 
and  bobtails  hanging  all  over  you,  I  will  take  one  of  you  to 
live  with  me  —  especially  as  Crampton  and  ('row  object  most 
strongly.  You  are  all  ugly,  but  if  one  has  grown  uglier  than 
the  rest,  that  one  I  will  have.  I  have  written  to  the  clergyman, 
and  churchwardens  of  your  parish  to  decide  this  matter  for  me, 
as  I  like  to  uphold  the  Church  in  all  things.  1  am  your  aunt, 

“  Hannah  Dunk." 

The  knotty  point  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Church 
was  a  source  of  some  amusement  to  us.  Our  rector  was  a 
shy  young  man,  very  much  in  love  with  my  sister  Ellen. 
He  came  up  to  the  house  with  a  red  face  and  an  open  let¬ 
ter.  I  believe  he  had  passed  a  sleepless  night  in  agonies  of 
doubt  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue. 

“  Miss  Pellam,”  said  he,  “  I  have  received  a  most  ex- 
traortlinary  letter  from  a  relative  of  yours,  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  letter.” 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Anson!”  We  all  preserved  our  gravity, 
but  Ellen  blushed  violently  as  she  bent  over  her  work. 

He  looked  at  her,  but  he  spoke  to  my  eldest  sister,  Annie. 
“  Really,  I  hardly  know  how  to  act.  If  I  disregard  it,  I  may 
be  doing  you  an  injury ;  yet  —  it  is  an  unheard-of  request ; 
no  gentleman  —  no  man  of  any  ”  —  He  walked  about  the 
room  in  dire  perplexity.  “  To  be  required  to  look  round 
deliberately  upon  five  sisters,  and  to  decide  —  to  pronounce 
—  I  mean  to  say,  to  announce  —  to  one  of  them  that  she 
is  —  that  one  considers  her  —  that  is  ”  — 
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Here  we  all  burst  into  ungovernable  laughter,  and  light-  | 
ened  his  task  by  assuring  him  that  we  were  aware  of  its  i 
nature,  and  that  no  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  subject. 
Hannah,  my  aunt’s  namesake  and  godchild,  had  long  en-  ' 
joyed  the  distinction  of  ugliest  among  Pellams.  Then  he 
showed  us  aunt  Dunk’s  letter.  It  was  as  follows  :  — 

“Sib,  —  You  arc  doubtless  aware  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  i 
cleigy  to  assist  those  who  are  perplexed  in  spirit.  1  am  in  that  I 
condition,  and  I  apply  to  vou  as  a  clergyman  to  assist  me.  I  ; 
wish  to  have  one  of  tlie  Miss  I’ellams,  my  nieces,  to  live  with 
me,  and  for  reasons  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain,  it  is  my  de¬ 
sire  to  select  the  ugliest.  In  my  day  1  was  a  handsome  young 
woman,  and  was  much  annoyed  by  proposals  of  marriage  from  | 
men  of  various  standing.  1  refused  them  all  till  1  was  black  in  | 
the  face ;  but  the  pest  continued,  until  in  sheer  self-defence  I 
was  obliged  to  marry  my  dear  departed,  the  late  Mr.  Dunk, 
almost  the  only  man  of  my  acquaintance  .who  had  had  the  good 
sense  never  to  ask  me.  You  will  easilv  understand  that  1  do  I 
not  want  to  have  mv  middle  age  disturlied  by  the  same  kind  of  | 
annoyance,  by  means  of  anv  young  woman  residing  under  my 
roof.  Neither  should  I  wish  an.v  one  to  suffer  as  I  did.  I  in¬ 
tend  to  guard  my  niece  from  every  pro[>osal  of  marriage,  and  I  j 
shall  hope  at  my  death  to  leave  he*r  in  that  state  of  single  bless¬ 
edness  and  isolation,  the  attainment  of  which  should  in  these  ' 
days  be  the  object  of  every  right-minded  woman.  I  hail  with  ■ 
pleasure  the  advance  of  public  opinion,  and  still  more  of  public  j 
practice,  on  this  |K>int.  But  I  will  not  at  present  trouble  you  I 
with  my  views,  merely  pausing  to  remark  that  woman  is  evi¬ 
dently  at  length  taking  her  proper  place  as  man’s  equal.  I  now  j 
come  to  the  subject  of  my  letter.  Although  recognizing  that 
the  annoyance  to  which  I  have  alluded  is  less  to  be  apprehended 
than  in  my  own  youth,  I  still  wish  to  reduce  the  danger  in  the 
present  case  to  a  minimum.  I  would,  therefore,  ask  of  you,  as 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  my  nieces  reside,  to  call 
upon  them  in  company  with  your  churcfi-wardens,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  your  and  their  judgment,  to  decide  for  me 
which  of  these  young  women  is  possessed  of  fewest  attractions; 
in  plain  words,  which  is  the  ugliest.  Awaiting  your  early  reply, 
which  1  doubt  not  will  convey  a  solution  of  my  difficulty,  and 
perfectly  ready  to  expound' to  you  my  views  upon  woman, 
should  you  desire  it,  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  ! 

“Hannah  Dunk.’’  j 

This  letter  was  the  subject  of  much  laughter,  .and  more  | 
discussion.  Tlie  difficulties  were  :  first,  how  to  avoid  the  , 
church-wardens,  for  aunt  Dunk  would  hardly  consider  the  I 
election  legal  unless  her  commands  were  fulfilled  to  the 
letter ;  secondly,  how  to  contrive  the  election  of  myself, 
the  only  one  willing  to  face  the  situation.  From  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  aunt  Dunk,  we  felt  sure  she  would  not  take  the  one 
recommended,  but  here  all  certainty  stopped. 

At  length  we  resolved  that  the  question  of  church-war¬ 
dens  should  be  waived  for  the  present,  and  that,  as  a  pre-  j 
limiuary  step,  Mr.  Anson  should  write  to  name  Hannah  as 
undoubtedly  the  plainest  of  the  family. 

According  to  our  expectations,  this  produced  an  angry 
letter  from  aunt  Dunk,  demanding  why  the  signatures  of 
the  church-wardens  had  been  omitted,  and  desiring  that 
photographs  of  the  five  sisters  should  be  taken  for  her 
at  once.  There  was  no  escape.  The  church-wardens 
were  accordingly  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  in  a  state  of  <rreat 
amazement  were  surreptitiously  introduced  into  our  (Traw- 
ing-room,  when,  in  consecjuence  of  Hannah’s  perfect  good 
humor  and  tact,  they  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision  in 
her  favor. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  received  a  most  curious  epistle.  It 
was  to  this  eflfect :  — 

“  Young  Ladys  if  One  of  you  wants  for  tu  come  say  you 
dont  and  if  anny  particular  wants  not  for  tu  come  say  you  du 
from  your  Umble  servants  to  comand 

“  Cbampton  &  Chow.” 

We  profited  by  the  advice.  My  eldest  sister  sent  with 
the  photo^phs  a  letter  expressing  the  gratitude  and  read¬ 
iness  of  the  whole  family,  but  adding  that  if  we  were 
allowed  a  voice  in -the  matter,  it  would  entirely  coincide 
with  the  decision  of  Mr.  Anson  and  his  church-wardens, 
and  venturing  to  hope  that  in  any  case  aunt  Dunk  would 
not  decide  upon  taking  me,  as  I  was  several  years  younger 
than  the  others,  and  had  bad  health  and  irritable  nerves. 


All  this  was  strictly  true,  and  indeed  poor  Anne  did  her 
best  to  dissuade  me  from  putting  myself  in  the  way  of  a 
trial  which  she  herself  had  experienced  many  years  before.  . 
Her  warnings  were  disregarded.  I  was  self-willed  and 
spoilt,  and  eager  to  judge  for  myself  of  eccentricities  of 
which  I  had  heard  so  much. 

The  effect  of  Annie’s  letter  was  all  I  could  desire.  1 
was  sent  for  ftt  once,  and  I  went.  Aunt  Dunk’s  carriaije 
met  me  at  the  station.  It  was  the  carriage  in  which  she 
and  uncle  Dunk  had  taken  their  wedding  tour  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  before.  It  was  very  high,  and  very  heavy, 
with  enormous  wheels,  and  was  lined  with  thick,  musty, 
j-ellow  leather.  Postilion  and  horses  matched  it  well. 
The  horses  had  thick  legs,  thick  necks,  thick  ears,  and 
thick  heads,  which  latter  ,hey  poked  straight  out  before 
them.  Tlie  postilion  was  aunt  Dunk’s  own  servant,  and 
had  acted  in  the  same  capacity  iu  the  very  tour  atbre 
named.  His  hair  was  gray,  his  jacket  was  darned,  and 
his  horses  pulled  different  ways ;  but  they  brought  me  to 
Dunk  Marsh,  with  no  other  incident  than  one  remark  from 
the  old  man,  as  I  approached  the  carriage.  “  Bless  my  old 
eyes,  you  are  a  little  un  1  ”  s.aid  he.  turning  round  in  his 
saddle  to  survey  me.  And  then  he  laughed  aloud,  and 
kicking  one  leg  up  in  the  air,  and  plunging  the  other  into 
his  horse’s  Hank,  off  we  set. 

The  old  manor-house  where  aunt  Dunk  lived  and  wor¬ 
ried  was  long  and  low,  red  and  rambling,  standing  in  flat 
water-meadows  surrounded  by  rushes  and  poplars,  dreary 
beyond  description.  At  the  door  appeared  Crampton  and 
Crow.  Why  Crow  always  appeared  to  welcome  the  com¬ 
ing  guest,  I  never  could  diviue.  It  was  either  a  fancy  of 
her  own  or  of  my  aunt’s.  Possibly  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Dunks.  They  received  me  kindly,  as  one  they  had  known 
as  a  child. 

“  Ma’am,”  said  Crampton  in  a  hushed  voice  as  wc 
crossed  the  low,  red-tiled  hall,  “  you’ll  have  a  hard  time  of 
it  with  my  mistress.  Excuse  me,  but  I  hope  you  II  bear 
with  her.” 

“  And  if  we  can  give  j-ou  any  little  hints  we  will,  bless 
you  ;  for  you’re  as  like  what  you  was  at  three  weeks  old  a? 
pin  to  pin,”  added  Crow,  pressing  my  hand. 

“  And  be  sure  .you  never  gainsay  her,  ma’am,”  .said 
Crampton  ;  “  if  she  says  you  are  as  black  as  them  niggers, 
be  sure  you  say  you’ve  known  it  all  along.  She’s  a  good 
lady  at  heart.” 

“If  one  can  but  find  it  out,”  added  Crow,  who  generally 
finished  his  sentences.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  purpose  she 
accompanied  him. 

“  And  she’s  getting  on  in  years.  Miss  Jane.  She’s  not 
as  young  as  she  were,  poor  lady.” 

“You  old  dotard  1  that’s  not  true.  I  get  younger  every 
day  I  live.” 

It  was  a  loud  voice,  and  it  was  close  to  us.  Crampton 
and  Crow  vanished,  and  I  turned  to  be  welcomed  by  aunt 
Dunk. 

Short  and  spare,  dressed  in  a  black  gown  to  which  the 
same  adjectives  might  truthfully  be  applied ;  small  sharp 
black  eyes,  thin  tight  lips,  red  cheeks,  and  a  most  palpable 
“  front  ”  of  shiny  black  curls,  above  which  peeped  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  inch  of  real  gray  hair.  She  was  holding  open  a 
door,  and  signing  to  me  to  enter. 

“  The  ridiculous  old  idiot !  daring  to  talk  about  me ! 
I’ll  let  him  know  I  won’t  be  talked  about.  Not  as  young 
as  I  was  1  ril  be  bound  I’m  a  great  deal  younger  and 
brisker  1  Come  in  here,  child,  and  let’s  have  a  look  at 
you.  Ah,  come,  you  are  plain  enough.  I  knew  I  was 
right,  in  spite  of  all  their  Hannahs.  No  color,  no  eyes  to 
speak  of ;  spots  on  the  face;  crooked  nose.  Well  done.” 

It  was  a  long  untidy  nondescript  room.  A  fire  burned 
on  the  hearth,  and  half  a  dozen  school-girls  stared  in  the 
background. 

“  Sit  there  till  I  send  off  my  class.  They  have  just  done. 
John  Groom  and  Crampton  said  you  could  not  be  here  till 
six,  and  I  knew  you  would  come  by  five ;  so  I  had  ^up  the 
girls  to  worry  them  —  Crampton,  I  mean.  He  can’t  abide 
any  one  to  find  them  here.  Now  you  shall  see  what  physi¬ 
cal  education  means.  Girls  !  attention  !  march  !  ” 


AUNT  Dunk. 


And,  to  my  utter  amazement,  placing  her  hands  on  her 
ihoulders  aunt  Dunk  began  to  march  up  and  down  the 
joom,  followed  by  her  class,  some  of  whom  imitated  her 
with  a  fidelity  which  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the 
others. 

“  Were  you  ever  drilled,  child  V  ”  asked  my  aunt,  stop- 
pinff  so  abruptly  that  the  whole  class  nearly  came  to  grief. 

^  °So.  ma’am,”  I  responded  meekly,  faintly. 

“  Hi<'h  time  you  should  begin.  Stand  up  and  do  as  we 
do.” 

1  obeyed  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  some  .moments 
passed  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  terrible  energy  aunt  Dunk 
displayed.  Conscious  of  being  an  object  of  ridicule  to  my 
fellow-pupils,  I  was  ready  to  drop  from  mortification  and 
fatigue,  when  the  door  was  quietly  opened  and  a  young 
man  entered  the  room.  My  aunt  nodded  to  him,  still  con¬ 
tinuing  her  instructions,  and  I  stepped  aside  and  resumed 
my  seat. 

“  How  d'ye  do,  Charles  ?  One,  two,  three.  Tired, 
child?  Stuff  and  nonsense  1  Head  up,  Eliza  Stours. 
One,  two,  three.  Sit  down,  Charles ;  just  done.  Shoul¬ 
ders  down,  Ellen  Toms.  One,  two  ”  — 

“  Charles  ”  looked  both  vexed  and  amused,  and  1  shiv¬ 
ered  in  my  chair.  I  had  heard  of  Henry  and  Charles  Trey- 
hen,  sons  of  aunt  Dunk’s  only  sister,  and  I  recognized  the 
present  Charles  as  a  Treyhen  and  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish. 

“There,”  said  aunt  Dunk  triumphantly,  “ that  will  do. 
Put  on  your  bonnets,  girls.  That  is  something  like  teach¬ 
ing —  beginning  at  the  beginning.  I  have  a  theory,  .Tane, 
that  the  first  thing  to  teach  children  is  —  how  to  walk.  It 
is  the  first  step  towards  preserving  health.  People’s  chests 
contract  with  stooping  —  hence  disease.  Charles  here  dif¬ 
fers  from  me.” 

“Only  in  thinking  other  instruction  of  more  impor¬ 
tance.” 

“  There  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Tlie  groundwork  is  of 
the  most  consequence.  You  begin  at  the  roof,  and  so  it  all 
falls  down  together.  You  try  to  stuff  their  brains  before 
they’ve  got  any.  This  is  how  you  go  to  work  —  Here, 
girls !  attention  1  ”  They  stood  before  her.  “  Now,  my 
good  girls,  Mr.  Treyhen  wishes  you  to  learn  to  think  —  to 
use  your  reason.  Listen  to  me.  He  wants  to  know  who 
wrote  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  think.” 

A  dead  silence.  The  girls  looked  at  one  another.  Aunt 
Dunk  waxetl  impatient.  “  Come,  girls,  think ;  can’t  ye  say 
wmething  ?  ” 

Thus  admonished,  the  eldest  girl  grew  very  red  in  the 
ftce,  and  feebly  suggested  “  Solomon,”  while  another, 
eaining  courage  from  the  immediate  discomfiture  of  her 
niend,  promptly  added,  “  Moses.” 

“No,  he  diiln’t,  and  he  didn’t,”  said  aunt  Dunk  in  tri¬ 
umph  ;  “  and  now  you  may  go  home  and  find  out  who  did, 
and  mind  you  walk  as  should  be.  There ;  that’s  all  think¬ 
ing  does  for  them.  You  work  their,  brains  too  soon.  All 
children  are  fools,  and  you  may  be  sure  it’s  for  some  good 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  undoubtedly  is  to  give  the  body 
time  to  grow  in  health  and  strength.  Those  girls  won’t  be 
fools  when  they  are  grown  women,  unless  you  make  them 
>0  with  your  preaching  and  your  teaching.  There,  now,  don’t 
contradict  me.  My  mind’s  made  up.  Here’s  my  niece, 
and  she’s  not  come  here  to  help  you  with  the  schools,  I  can 
tell  vou  She  will  have  duties  at  home.” 

Mr.  Treyhen  looked  to  see  if  my  amusement  equaled  his 
own.  It  did  not.  I  was  weary  and  overwhelmed,  and 
already  regretting  the  wayward  fancy  which  had  brought 
me  to  Dunk  Marsh. 

“What  did  you  come  for?”  asked  aunt  Dunk  sud¬ 
denly. 

Tiough  the  question  was  not  addressed  to  me,  I  felt  it 
in  every  nerve,  and  was  on  the  point  of  answering,  “  Be¬ 
cause  I  was  a  fool.” 

Mr.  Treyhen  forestalled  me.  “  To  ask  you  to  give  up 
drilling  the  children.”  * 

“  Then  1  shall  not.  So  that’s  settled  and  done.” 

“Very  well.  I  suppose  you  like  being  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  village.” 


“  I  am  no  such  thing,  you  impudent  boy.” 

“  Oh,  then  I  did  not  meet  Eliza  Stours  yesterday  evening 
marshalling  the  girls,  and  making  them  walk  like  you.’’ 

“  I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  it.  My  instruction  is  appre¬ 
ciated,  you  see.” 

“  Very  much  so.  Eliza  took  off  your  voice  and  manners 
so  well,  that  Tom  and  William  Champ,  and  young  Groves, 
and  one  or  two  others  were  applauding  loudly,  and  I  felt 
ready  to  laugh  myself.  ‘  Just  like  this  old  missis,’  said 
Tom.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  little  minx !  I’ll 
wash  my  hands  of  the  whole  lot  of  them.  I’ll  never  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  have  no  patience  with  the  people.” 

Apparently  Mr.  'Treyhen  was  satisfied,  for  he  turned  the 
conversation,  and  chatted  pleasantly  upon  other  subjects 
for  some  time,  receiving  my  aunt’s  repcateil  contradictions 
with  a  lazy  smile  which  excited  my  envy,  for  already  she 
irritated  me  almost  beyond  endurance.  When  he  took 
leave  she  called  to  him  to  come  back,  but  he  did  not 
hear. 

“Run  after  him,  Jane.  Just  tell  him  to  stop  at  the 
school,  and  desire  the  second  class,  the  second  drill-class, 
to  be  here  by  nine  to-morrow.” 

I  overtook  him  in  the  hall,  and  delivered  my  message. 
He  laughetl  outright.  *•  You  should  not  have  caught  me. 
Miss  Pellam.  Please  tell  my  aunt  that  I  cannot  possibly 
deliver  such  a  message.  I  do  not  recognize  the  class  ;  or 
stay  —  tell  her  I  will  send  them,  and  the  Champ  boys  too, 
to  applaud.  Good  evening.” 

It  was  too  audacious.  How  could  I  repeat  it  ? 

“  Well,”  said  aunt  Dunk  sharply,  “  what  did  he  say  V  ” 

“Nothing,  aunt  Dunk,”  I  mumbled,  rather  than  spoke. 

“That’s  not  true.  Out  with  it  at  once.  Some  impu¬ 
dence,  I’ll  be  bound.  ‘  Nothing  ’  won’t  do  for  me.”  And 
with  those  sharp  eyes  fixed  iqion  me  I  felt  impelled  to 
repeat  the  message  won!  for  word.  Aunt  Dunk  gave  a 
snort,  but  nevertheless  I  could  see  that  she  was  not  dis¬ 
pleased.  • 

“  There  1  I  knew  it.  Never  say  ‘  Nothing  ’  to.  me,  or  we 
shan’t  get  on.  Come  up-stairs  now.  You  are  nice  and 
ugly,  that’s  one  comfort.’’ 

Now  I  really  was  not  so  very  ill-looking,  indeed  some 
people  thought  me  rather  pretty  at  times ;  and  so  Crow 
hinted  to  my  aunt  that  evening,  but  aunt  Dunk  would  not 
hear  of  it.  I  was  irreparably  frightful  in  her  eyes,  for  she 
had  settled  it  herself. 

Wc  dined  together  in  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hall.  It  was  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  drawing-room, 
and  was  hung  round  with  pictures  of  ancient  and  modem 
Dunks  in  rags.  I  do  not  mean  that  these  highly  respecta¬ 
ble  personages  were  represented  as  clothed  in  rags,  but 
that  the  canvases  were,  from  age  and  ilLtreatment,  reduced 
to  that  condition.  Crampton  waited  in  carpi't  slippers. 
He  stood  behind  his  mistress  with  bis  arms  akimbo,  and 
joined  freely  in  the  conversation.  For  this  he  apologized 
to  me  the  first  time  he  found  me  alone.  “  My  mistress  ex¬ 
pects  it  of  me,  ma’am,  and  I  thou^it  it  might  be  a  help  to 
you  on  the  first  night ;  but  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  families  of  distinction.”  And  it  was  a  help  on 
that  first  night,  and  many  others.  The  old  man  was,  how¬ 
ever,  often  sorely  perplexed,  between  his  anxiety  to  propi¬ 
tiate  his  mistress  and  his  reluctance  to  hurt  my  feelings. 

“  And  so  they  really  do  not  call  you  the  plain  one  ?  ”  said 
aunt  Dunk,  eyeing  me  complacently.  “Why,  I  pitched 
on  you  the  moment  I  saw  the  photographs ;  didn’t  I 
Crampton  V  ”  • 

“  Yes,  ma’am ;  I  believe  you  did.  But  them  photor 
graphs  is  often  nasty  deceiving  things.” 

“  Well,  they  did  not  deceive  us  here,  at  all  events.  Why, 
she’s  as  ugly  as  sin.”  * 

“  I  don’t  think  the  young  lady  is  so  bad  to  look  at, 
ma’am,”  said  Crampton,  in  patronizing  pity. 

“  'Then  you  know  nothing  about  it,  you  stupid  old  man. 
These  peas  are  not  half  boiled,  Crampton.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  the  girl.” 

“  I  spoke  to  her  yesterday,  ma’am.” 

“  What  business  had  you  to  do  any  such  thing  ?  What 
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business  have  you  tu  speak  to  the  maids  unless  I  desire 
it?” 

This  lively  style  of  conversation  continued  until  we  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  drawing-room,  where  aunt  Dunk  at  once 
took  out  her  netting.  No  elegant  silk  purse  or  airy  scarf, 
but  an  enormous  length  of  netting  of  the  coarsest  twine, 
fastened  to  a  nail  in  the  wall.  At  this  she  stood  up  the 
whole  evening,  working  furiously,  and  talking  vehemently. 
She  questioned  me  minutely  concerniitg  every  detail  of  our 
family  history,  plans,  and  prosnects,  blaming  everything 
we  had  done  or  thought  of  doing.  My  father  was  (juite 
wrong  in  dying  so  suddenly,  my  mother  had  no  right  to 
linger  so  long,  my  sisters  ought  all  to  have  been  brothers, 
and  1  myself  ha<l  no  business  to  have  been  born  at  all. 
All  this  was  far  from  soothing  to  one  used  to  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  a  sister  Anne ;  but  ere  long  it  merged  into  the 
alarming,  for  1  committed  the  great  error  of  pronouncing 
an  animated  “No.”  “Il  1  had  my  way  with  you  girls, 
you  would  all  be  trained  to  some  profession.  Anne  would 
have  made  a  capital  doctor,  Emily  might  have  been  a  law¬ 
yer,  Mary  an  architect.  All  of  you  should  have  turned 
your  hands  to  something.” 

**  Oh,  aunt  Dunk,  impossible !  1  am  sure  Anne  never 

could  go  about  feeling  people’s  pulses  and  looking  at  their 
tongues.” 

“  Why  not,  eh  ?  Is  Anne  a  fool  ?  Every  woman  should 
make  the  most  of  her  talent ;  and  now  1  think  of  it,  you 
are  not  too  old  to  begin.  Time  has  been  lost,  for  of  course 
you  know  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing ;  but  much  may 
he  done  yet.  1  should  like  to  make  a  lawyer  of  you,  and 
maybe,  by  the  time  you  have  studied  a  bit,  the  profession 
would  be  open  to  you  ;  but  if  you  have  a  fancy  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  that  could  be  done  at  once.” 

Frightened  and  weary,  1  could  only  sit  and  tremble,  as  I 
saw  myself  in  imagination  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  standing 
up  to  undergo  an  examination  in  the  schools,  preparing  to 
browbeat  a  witness,  or  sharpenyig  my  knife  to  cut  otf  a 
fellow-creature’s  leg.  Could  aunt  Dunk  really  mean  it? 
There  was  such  a  terrible  energy  and  earnestness  about  her, 
that  if  she  had  announced  her  intention  of  drowning  her¬ 
self  in  the  tea-kettle,  one  would  have  expected  her  to  do  it 
at  once.  1  am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  cried  myself  to  sleep 
that  night  over  the  prospect  of  walking  the  hospitals. 
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Daylight  enabled  me  to  ridicule  my  fears;  but  they 
returned  with  full  force  when  I  went  down-stairs,  for  aunt 
Dunk  was  holding  forth  to  Charles  Treyhen,  and  her  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  necessity  of  educating  me  to  a  profession.  She 
only  nodded  to  me  as  I  came  in,  and  continued  talking  ve¬ 
hemently,  only  stopping  to  “  Pshaw  !  *’  when  he  got  up  to 
greet  me.  It  was  certainly  embarrassing  for  a  young  woman 
to  eat  her  breakfast  before  two  people  who  were  discussing 
the  question  whether  she  would  excel  most  as  doctor,  lawyer, 
or  architect.  Aunt  Dunk  was  very  eager,  Charles  Treyhen 
considerably  amused. 

“  I  tell  you  the  girl  has  no  fortune.  She  must  do  some¬ 
thing.  Marry,  you  say.  That’s  all  nonsense,  and  you 
know  it,  Charles.  The  day  for  that  is  past.  Girls  don’t 
marry  nowadays  —  at  least,  these  ugly  ones  don’t.  They’ve 
a  better  destiny.” 

“  Really,  aunt  Dunk,  it  can  hardly  be  pleasant  to  Miss 
Pellam  to  listen  to  this  discussion.” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense  I  She  don’t  care  a  pin,  and  if  she 
does  she  must  get  over  it,  for  she'll  have  to  hear  enough 
about  it  before  Pve  done  with  her.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  $oUo  voce ;  and  aloud,  “  I  will  be  no 
party  to  such'  rudeness.” 

“  Where’s  the  rudeness  ?  It’s  common  sense.  The  girl 
can’t  starve.” 

Give  her  some  of  your  superfluity.” 

“  Mr.  Treyhen  I  as  if  I  should  take  it  I  ”  It  escaped  me 
involuntarily,  and  I  colored  crimson  to  find  that  I  had 
spoken: 
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my  young  lady  1  As  if  you  would  take  it, 
forsooth  !  1  can  tell  you,  you  shall  take  it,  if  I  choose ;  and 
maybe  you’ll  have  to  take  it.  Am  I  not  to  give  my  own 
money  to  my  own  brother’s  ilaughter,  if  I  please  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  aunt  Dunk.” 

“  And  you  will  promise  to  be  good,  and  to  ask  for  money 
whenevtT  you  want  it  ?  ”  added  Mr.  Treyhen,  in  comical 
imitation  of  my  frightened  manner. 

“  She  will  do  no  such  thing.  Ask  me  for  money,  indeed ! 

1  should  like  to  hear  it.  She  shall  keep  herself ;  and  from 
this  momeht  I  devote  myself,  first  to  the  choice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion  for  her,  and  secondly  to  fitting  her  for  that  profession 
when  chosen.” 

“  In  other  words,  you  will  cease  to  worry  your  friends 
aliout  women  in  general,  and  will  content  yourself  with 
worrying  woman  in  particular.” 

“  I  shall  not,  Charles ;  and  you  are  abominably  rude.” 

“  Miss  Pellam,  what  profession  shall  you  choose,  suppos¬ 
ing  any  liberty  of  choice  is  left  you  ?  —  which  it  will  not 
be.” 

“  Now,  Charles,  why  say  tKat,  when  you  know  perfectly 
well  she  will  l»e  free  as  air,  provided  only  she  chooses  in 
accordance  with  my  wishes  I  1  imagine  some  considera¬ 
tion  is  owing  to  me.” 

“  Very  well :  I  must  frame  my  question  differently. 
Miss  Pellam,  what  profession  do  you  hope  aunt  Dunk  will 
choose  for  you  ?  Will  you  build  my  house,  cut  off  ray  arm, 
or  ruin  me  at  law  by  your  eloquence  ?  ” 

“  All  appear  to  liie  equally  terrible  and  impo.ssible.” 

“  Impossible  they  are  nut,  Jane,  and  of  that  1  will  soon 
convince  you.” 

“  Not  now,  aunt  Dunk ;  please  wait  till  I  am  gone.  1 
am  bent  on  finding  out  whether  Miss  Pellam  would  rather 
be  a  soldier,  sailor,  tinker,  or  tailor,  that  I  may  gi'’e  her  the 
advantage  of  my  influence  with  you.” 

“  Influence  you  have  none,  either  with  me  or  anyliody 
else.  I  regret  that  as  yet  the  noble  professions  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  closed  to  us.  But  tliat  will  all  come  in 
time.” 

“  And  you  will  immediately  join  a  marching  regiment, 
aunt  Dunk,  and  oblige  poor  Miss  Pellam  to  serve  her  time 
as  middy.” 

“  It  would  do  her  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  had  1 
been  born  in  these  days  of  emancipation,  1  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  !have  entered  the  army.” 

“  As  soldier,  sailor,  or  lawyer  you  would  have  excelled, 
aunt  Dunk.” 

“  That  I  should  not,  Charles  ;  but  I  humbly  hope  1 
should  have  done  my  duty,  as  1  mean  to  do  now.” 

“  If  you  mean  to  perform  that  disagreeable  operation 
now,  aunt  Dunk,  I,  knowing  what  it  is,  snail  take  mj  leave. 
Good  morning.  Miss  Pellam.  I  wish  1  could  hope  that, 
when  next  I  see  you,  you  may  still  be  allowed  to  knit,  net, 
and  crochet  work,  which  to  my  mind  are  the  chief  duties  of 
woman.” 

“  Charles,  you  are  a  fool !  ”  began  aunt  Dunk  ;  but  the 
appearance  of  Crampton  and  the  letter-bag  arrested  her 
speech,  and  for  some  time  she  was  fully  occupied,  while 
Charles  still  lingered,  talking  to  me. 

“  Well,”  said  aunt  Dunk  at  length,  laying  down  a  letter 
which  she  had  been  attentively  perusing,  “  if  I  could  only 
have  foreseen  the  glorious  destiny  of  woman  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  1  for  one  would  never  have. married:  your 
uncle  Dunk  might  have  whistled  for  me.  But  in  my  day 
a  woman  had  no  profession  but  marriage.  An  unmarried 
woman  was  nothing  but  an  old  maid  ;  now  she  is  something 
more  than  man,  better  than  wife  or  .widow.  What  a  fool  I 
was,  to  be  sure !  ” 

“  But  what  is  this  glorious  destiny  of  which  everybody 
writes  and  talks  ?  Do  tell  me,  aunt  Dunk,”  said  Charles. 

“  What  is  it  I  Why,  emancipation  from  the  social  slar 
very  of  centuries ;  franchise,  professions,  the  prizes  of  life 
open  to  us  —  in  a  word,  equality  with  man.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  think  so  highly  of  man ;  1  rather  fancied 
you  despised  him.” 

“  I  don’t  think  at  all  highly  of  man.  He  is  a  mean,  des¬ 
picable  creature,  and  he  has  kept  everything  to  himself  as 
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long  as  could.  But  every  dog  has  its  day,  and,  thank 
Modness,  his  day's  past  and  gone  at  last.  It  is  our  turn 
now.  Man  grows  more  abominable  every  day.  In  my 
vouic'  days,  though  they  did  keep  us  out  of  our  rights,  they  ; 
had  the  grace  to  be  ready  enough  to  marry  and  keep  us.  ! 
They  don’t  even  do  that  much  now.  I  made  a.  fuss  to  have  | 
the  ugliest  of  the  Pellam  girls ;  but  upon  my  word,  now  I  i 
think  of  it,  any  one  of  ’em  would  have  done  nowadays.”  j 

“  .\uut  Dunk,  light  dawns.  I  begin  dimly  to  compre¬ 
hend  all  this  agitation  about  woman’a  rights.  You  open  j 
my  eyes;  you  enlarge  mv  mind.  You  were  all  happy  | 
enough  as  long  as  you  all  kad  a  fair  chance  of  being  mar-  i 
ried  ;  hut  now  that  the  increase  of  luxuries  and  expensive 
tutes  lias  rendered  marriage  an  event  of  rare  occurrence, 
jou  dciuand,  forsooth,  to  enter  the  arena  as  man’s  equal. 
He  will  none  of  vour  help  and  sympathy;  he  shall  meet 
you  as  a  rival  on  Lis  own  ^unds.” 

“That’s  not  true  ;  all  claptrap,  every  word.  There  are, 
Moie  tools  who  hold  that  woman’s  highest  place  is  as  wife 
and  mother.  They  pretend  that  the  rights  we  are  claiming 
should  only  be  given  to  those  who  are  waiting  to  be  made 
wives  —  slaves,  1  should  say  —  or  to  those  who  miss  that 
slavery  altogether.  But  bless  you,  boy,  that’s  all  bosh,  and 
it’s  dying  out,  Charles.  It  did  well  enough  to  break  the  ice ; 
it  was  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  time  when  girls  will  look  ujmn  married  life  as  a  last 
resource  when  health  and  powers  are  failing,  the  battle  of 
life  fought,  and  the  jtrize  won  — just  as  men  do  now,  you 
know.” 

“  Aunt  Dunk,  aunt  Dunk,  defend  me  from  a  wife  covered 
with  Victoria  Crosses  and  Waterloo  medals  !  ” 

“  Defend  yourself  from  any  wife  at  all.  No,  no;  the  day 
for  that  is  past;  1  look  forward  to  a  glorious  consummation 
of  the  present  dispensation  in  a  perfect  equality  of  man  and 
woman.” 

I  looked  up  in  astoni.shment,  which  was  lessened  in  the 
i-ourse  of  the  day,  when  I  accidentally  lighted  upon  this 
very  sentence  in  a  book. 

“  Bravo  1  aunt  Dunk  ;  encore  !  ”  exclaimed  Charles. 
“That  WHS  worthy  of  a  platform.  Why  do  you  not  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  those  mysterious  expressions  'i 
Hake  Miss  Pellam  an  orator ;  a  female  orator  must  have  a 
‘glorious  mission.’  ” 

“  Upon  my  word,  the  boy  has  hit  it  1  ”  exclaimed  aunt 
Dunk,  starting  up.  “  Dear  me !  That  he  should  have 
hail  the  wit  to  think  of  it !  Well,  men  are  not  all  fools, 
that’s  one  comfort.  It’s  the  very  thing.  I’ll  train  you  up 
tor  public  s|>eaking,  Jane ;  so  that’s  settled  and  done.” 

.ks  usual,  aunt  Dunk  spoke  with  such  energy  that  we 
both  felt  that  she  meant  it.  I  grew  white  as  a  sheet  as  I 
saw  my  own  conviction  reHecjea  in  Mr.  Treyhen’s  face  ;  I 
saw  too  that  he  felt  for  me.  '  His  whole  manner  altered, 
tod  he  was  startled  into  expostulating.  He  could  not  have 
done  worse.  Every  word  he  uttered  only  confirmed  her 
resolution,  and  I  was  surprised  at  his  eager  pertinacity,  so 
different  from  the  cool  sarcasm  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
treated  her.  At  length  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  mortificiv- 
tion  so  evident  that  aunt  Dunk  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

The  day  wore  on  wearily.  Prompt  in  action  as  in 
speech,  aunt  Dunk  ransacked  the  library  for  works  on  elo¬ 
quence.  oratory,  and  the  management  of  the  voice.  She 
srrote  to  London  tor  the  latest  publications  on  the  same 
subjects,  and  wa^only  prevented  from  writing  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  for  advice  by  the  immediate  acquiescence  in  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

*•  I  would  just  ask  how  a  young  man  should  be  trained  to 
speak  in  public.  I  shouldn’t  say  it’s  for  a  woman,  of 
course.  It’s  all  the  same.” 

“  A  very  good  idea,  aunt  Dunk,”  said  I,  in  obedience  to 
uolent  winks  from  Crampton,  for  the  conversation  took 
place  at  dinner.  “  No  doubt  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be 
charmed  ;  especially  now,  in  the  recess,  when  he  can  have 
nothing  to  do.” 

“  Nothing  to  do,  child !  Why  the  man’s  worked  to 
ueath.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  had  all  his  letters  burnt 
unread,  now  Parliament  is  up.  Now  I  think  of  it.  I’ll  write 
to  Mr.  Mill  instead.  I  shall  tell  him  the  whole  truth,  and 


send  you  up  to  see  him  if  he  wishes  it.  Crampton  and 
Crow  could  take  you  up  —  couldn’t  you,  Crampton  ‘f  ” 

“  With  pleasure,  ma’am.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
nobility  and  gentry  once  more,  ma’am.” 

“  Why,  you  stupid  old  man,  do  you  call  Mr.  Mill  the 
nobility  and  gentry  ‘i  You’d  like  to  see  Madame  Tus- 
saud’s  waxworks,  1  expect.  That’s  more  in  your  line,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  shop-windows.” 

“Precisely,  ma’am;  I  was  on  the  point  of  mentioning 
the  shops,  ma’am.  We  would  be  proud  to  take  charge  of 
Miss  Jane,  ma’am.” 

“  I’m  not  sure  I  won’t  go  myself  and  state  my  views  to 
Mr.  Mill.  He’s  the  man  for  us,  Jane.” 

I  sought  safety  in  silence. 

After  luncheon,  aunt  Dunk  announced  her  intention  of 
driving  into  Crippleton  alone.  She  had  business,  and  I 
was  to  stay  at  home  and  write  to  Anne,  anil  tell  her  I  was 
perfectly  comfortable  and  quite  as  ugly  as  .Aunt  Dunk 
expected. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Crampton  entered  the  room 
with  a  huge  pile  of  books  which  he  placed  before  me. 

“  My  mistress  begs  you  will  look  these  through,  ma’am, 
if  you  please,  and  tell  her  what’s  inside  of  them  when  she 
comes  back  ;  and  if  you  please,  ma’am,  if  you’ve  no  objec¬ 
tion,  I  think  of  taking  out  my  gun  for  a  ’are,  ma’am.  Mv 
mistress  expects  of  me  to  keep  the  house  supplied,  though 
she  makes  a  rule  of  objecting  if  she  catches  me  doing  of  it, 
so  I  am  obliged  to  do  it  on  the  sly.  There  is  no  fear  of 
nobody  calling,  ma’am.” 

I  signified  my  consent,  and  he  went  on  :  — 

“  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  ma’am,  Mr.  Treyhen  and  Mr. 
Charles  sometimes  looks  in,  and  my  mistress  wished  them 
to  be  told  that  she  is  gone  into  Crippleton  to  consult  Mr. 
Williamson  about  the  matter  in  hand.” 

I  promised  to  deliver  the  message,  and  he  left  me.  I 
turned  wearily  to  the  books  —  “  Cicero,”  “  Burke,” 
“  Whately.”  1  gazed  upon  them  with  terror,  and  letting 
my  head  fall  on  the  table,  I  burst  into  tears. 

A  woman  who  cries  in  the  drawing-room  should  always 
do  it  judiciously ;  that  is  to  say,  with  her  hair  (if  real) 
down,  and  taking  care  to  leave  off  before  her  eyes  and  nose 
are  red  ;  for  she  can  never  foresee  who  may  surprise  her.  I 
fulfilled  both  these  conditions,  and  the  Mr.  Treyhens  came 
just  in  time  to  see  me  at  my  best. 

There  was  a  momentary  confusion  on  both  sides,  and 
then  Charles  Treyhen  advanced  with  eager  solicitude. 
He  was  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry  —  of  course  it  was  aunt 
Dunk  ;  but  could  he  do  nothing  V  His  sympathy  made  my 
tears  flow  faster  ;  but  collecting  myself',  I  pointed  to  the 
hooks. 

“  ‘  Cicero  !  ’  ‘  Burke  1  ’  You  do  not  mean  that  she  is 
going  on  with  that  nonsense  'i  Henry,  can  you  believe  it  ‘I 
Miss  Pellam,  let  me  introduce  my  brother.”  And  he 
repeated  what  had  passed  in  the  morning. 

Henry  laughed  aloud. 

“  It  is  impossible.  Even  aunt  Dunk  could  not  be  so 
mad.  The  thing  could  not  be  done.  By  the  bye,  where  is 
my  aunt,  M**s  Pellam 't  ” 

I  faithfully  delivered  my  message.  The  brothers  looked 
at  one  another,  and  all  laughter  died  out  from  the  face  of 
the  elder,  while  Charles  paced  the  room  in  an  excitement 
of  which  I  should  not  have  thought  him  capable. 

“  Dolt  that  I  was  I  I  should  have  known  her  better. 
She  took  me  by  surprise,  or  I  should  not  have  been  fool 
enough  to  oppose  her.  Had  I  but  agreed,  she  would  have 
dropped  it  at  once.  And  1  actually  suggested  the  idea. 
Never,  never  shall  I  forgive  myself.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Treyhen,  do  you  really  think  she  means  it  ?  ” 
said  I,  trembling.* 

“  Of  course  she  does.  Aunt  Dunk  always  means  it,  and 
does  it  too.  She  always  has  some  crotchet  in  her  head. 
The  last  was  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  ‘  physical  edu¬ 
cation.’  That  1  imagine  died  last  night,  as  I  find  she  has 
not  had  any  of  the  girls  up  to-day.  That,  loo,  was  my 
doing,  and  she  is  consequently  ready  for  anything,  and 
especially  anything  likely  to  annoy  me.  She  is  only  to  be 
conquered ‘by  ridicule ;  she  cannot  oppose  it;  and  if  she 
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can  be  made  to  feel  that  the  hobby  of  the  moment  places 
her  in  a  ridiculous  light,  she  generally  drops  it.” 

“  Then  we  may  hope ;  for  the  present  plan  is  of  all  imag¬ 
inable  ones  most  open  to  ridicule.” 

“  She  will  call  it  narrow-minded  opposition,  and  glory  in 
persevering.” 

I  inquired  who  was  this  Mr.  Williamson,  who.se  name 
evidently  gave  a  more  serious  aspect  to  the  affair,  and  I 
heard  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  possessed  any  influ¬ 
ence  with  my  aunt ;  a  man  of  vulgar  mind  and  manners, 
holding  very  advanced  opinions  ;  a  lecturer,  an  atheist,  and 
a  firm  upholder  of  woman’s  rights. 

“  Especially  that  of  conferring  hare-shooting  upon  man. 

I  declare  1  hate  Woman.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Pellam, 

I  didn’t  mean  you,”  said  Henry. 

“  I  lute  her  too,  Mr.  Treyhen.  Aunt  Dunk  is  enough  to 
make  one  detest  the  very  name,  especially  when  it  is  dig¬ 
nified  with  a  capital  W,  which  I  know  it  always  is  in  her 
mind.” 

We  tried  to  invent  some  plan  of  opposition,  but  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  both  brothers  pronounced  it  hopeless.  'Hiey 
agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
and  it  was  |K>ssible  that  the  fancy,  if  unopposed,  might 
pa.os  away. 

“  After  all,  if  she  only  makes  you  read  and  recite  to  her, 
it  will  be  no  more  than  a  bore,  and  I  don’t  see  what  more 
she  could  do  just  yet,”  said  Henry’s  common  sense. 

But  aunt  Dunk  wa.s  capable  of  a  great  deal  more,  and 
she  lost  no  time  in  proving  it.  She  returned  before  her 
nejilicws  were  gone,  and  she  returned  triumphant. 

“  Here  I  am,  Jane  I  The  very  thing  has  turned  up. 
How  do  you  do,  boys’f  Mr.  Williamson  is  to  hold  a  public 
meeting  this  day  month  —  a  lecture  on  ‘  Woman’s  Rights  ’ 
—  and  the  leading  people  in  the  town  want  him  to  get  a 

lady  to  speak.  Lady  A - ’s  speaking  at - has  put 

them  up  to  it.  Oh,  she’s  a  blessed  woman  !  To  think  of  a 
woman  like  that  having  no  right  to  a  seat  in  parliament, 
when  a  young  hop-o’-my-thumb  like  you,  Henry,  might  get 
in  to-morrow  if  you  liked !  The  world’s  all  topsy-turvy. 
Well,  Jane  is  to  speak  this  day  month  at  Crippleton  town 
hall.  There’s  a  fine  beginning,  Jane  1  You’ll  have  to 
work  hard  though,  I  promise  you.” 

“  Miss  Pellam  to  speak  1  Aunt  Dunk,  are  you  mad  ? 
You  have  not  really  entered  into  any  such  engagement?  ” 
exclaimed  Charles,  starting  up  in  great  excitement  as  I 
hid  my  face  in  my  hands  with  a  moan  of  real  terror. 

“  But  I  have ;  and  what’s  more,  I  mean  to  carry  it  out.” 

‘*  Impossible ;  it  can  never  be.  You  do  not  consider  ”  — 

“  I  consider  enough  to  know  that  it’s  no  business  of  i 
yours.” 

“  No  business  of  mine !  It  is  the  business  of  every  man . , 
to  prevent  tyranny,  op|>ression  ”  — 

In  vain  his  brother  signed  to  him  to  be  silent,  and  the  dis¬ 
pute  continued  with  vehemence,  while  I  sat  and  trembled 
in  utter  misery. 

*•  Is  Charles  possessed  V  ”  whimpered  Henry  to  me.  “  He 
can  generally  turn  her  round  his  finger,  and  he  is  making 
matters  worse  every  minute.  We  shall  find  you  spouting 
on  the  dining-room  table  next  time  we  call.  Miss  Pellam.” 

“  If  she  does  you  shan’t  hear  her,”  interrupted  aunt 
Dunk.  “I’ve  seen  your  signs  and  winks  and  nods  at 
Charles.  D’ye  think  I’m  blind,  eh?  There,  go  away,  both 
of  you.” 

H<  nry  vanished,  looking  half  the  size  he  had  appeared 
on  entering  the  house.  Charles  walked  off  in  high  anger, 
leaving  aunt  Dunk  in  the  best  of  tempers.  Nothing  pleased 
her  so  much  as  a  pitched  battle.  Her  last  word  was 
“  Humph  1  ”  and  it  was  uttered  with  a  short  laugh  of  min¬ 
gled  scorn  and  triumph  as  she  stood  and  watched  him  take 
leave  of  me. 

From  that  day  my  fate  was  decided.  I  had  to  study 
the  books  before  named,  with  others  which  came  from  Lon¬ 
don.  I  was  also  required  to  learn  and  recite  a  great  deal 
by  heart;  and  Mr.  Williamson  himself  brought  we  speech 
which  I  was  expected  to  deliver.  I  went  through  it  all  in 
dogged  despair,  hardly  believing  in  the  possibility  of  the 
threatened  trial.  And  yet  ever  before  my  eyes  floated  the 
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awful  vision  of  a  vast  room,  a  glare  of  light,  a  .sea  of  upturned 
<  faces,  all  watching,  waiting,  listening  for  me,  Jane  Pellam, 
to  speak.  Occasionally  I  had  wild  fits  of  crying,  but  my 
usual  state  was  one  of  incredulous  despair.  Mr.  William- 
;  son’s  visits  were  what  I  most  loathed.  His  general  appear- 
;  ance  was  repulsive ;  his  hair  lon^  and  untidy,  and  his  hands 
!  so  guiltless  of  soap,  that  I  recoiled  with  horror  when  aunt 
Dunk  desired  him  to  place  me  in  a  proper  attitude  for 
speaking.  I  had  to  stand  on  an  ottoman  and  declaim 
before  him  and  aunt  Dunk,  while  they  criticised  my  per¬ 
formance.  My  one  hope  w:>s  that  he  would  pronounce  me 
utterly  incompetent,  and  to  this  day  I  believe  that  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  for  aunt  Dunk’s  determination  and  her 
hare-shooting.  One  dreadful  evening  she  actually  insisted 
upon  having  in  the  servants,  while  I  stood  upon  a  side¬ 
board  and  recited  my  speech.  Crampton  strove  to  en¬ 
courage  me  by  bowing  repeatedly  and  very  low  whenever 
I  looked  at  him,  while  Crow  wept  behind  her  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief.  I  survived  the  ordeal. 

Meantime  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  brothers  ;  for  though 
Henry’s  dread  of  aunt  Dunk  always  caused  him  to  avoid 
her,  and  though,  as  she  her  elf  informed  me,  my  u<t1v  face 
had  cured  Charles  of  the  trick  of  dropping  in  at  alF  iours. 
I  met  them  constantly  in  my  walks.  It  was  my  one  pleas¬ 
ure.  Henry  adopted  me  at  once  as  sister  and  friend, 
showed  me  the  [th  )tograph  of  the  girl  he  was  to  inarrv, 
and  ere  long  confided  to  me  his  troubles  about  his  brother, 
who,  from  being  the  best  companion  in  the  world,  had 
1  .grown  silent  and  morose,  and  was  always  running  up  to 
!  London  for  the  night.  It  was  true ;  even  I  could  see  that 
i  he  was  not  the  same  Charles  who  had  excited  my  envy  on 
the  night  of  my  arrival  at  Dunk  Marsh.  He  would  walk 
with  us  for  an  hour  at  a  time  without  speaking ;  and  when 
the  subject  turned  on  Mr.  Williamson  and  my  training, 
he  invariably  quitted  us  abruptly.  “  He  is  awfully  wor¬ 
ried  about  you.  Miss  Pellam.  He  thinks  it  is  all  his  fault,” 
said  Henry.  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  moreover,  I 
feared  that  he  was  increasing  the  evil.  Though  Lis  desul¬ 
tory  calls  had  ceased,  “Mr.  Charles  wishes  to  see  you, 
ma’am,”  was  a  message  to  which  my  aunt  was  called  upn 
to  respond  more  than  once ;  and  after  these  private  confer¬ 
ences  there  was  a  sensible  increase  of  energy  on  her  part 
[  with  regard  to  my  speech ;  from  which  I  inferred  that  be 
was  still  trying  to  persuade  her  to  give  up  the  idea.  1 
wished  he  would  talk  to  me  about  it,  and  not  to  her.  But 
with  me  he  never  alluded  to  it,  though  his  manner  was 
almost  deprecating.  This  silence  heightened  the  interest 
of  our  intercourse,  and  my  heart  beat  fast  on  the  days  when 
I  saw  his  tall  dark  figure  advancing  under  the  shadow  of 
the  fir-trees  in  the  wood-walk  ;  faster  than  it  beat  when 
Henry’s  form  met  my  eye  instead. 

It  was  ivithin  three  or  four  days  of  the  meeting.  Aunt 
Dunk  was  gone  to  Crippleton,  and  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  wood-walk  with  my  hated  speech  in  my  hand, 
when  Charles  Treyhen  stood  before  me.  He  had  been 
away,  and  we  had  not  met  for  some  days. 

1  “  Miss  Pellam,”  said  he,  with  sutdi  a  smile  on  his  face  as 

I  had  never  seen  before,  “  it  is  all  right ;  I  have  good  news 
for  you.  You  will  not  have  to  speak.  It  is  all  at  an 
end.” 

'The  relief  was  so  intense  that  I  burst  into  tears. 

I  “  Am  I  fated  to  annoy  you  ?  ”  said  he  sadly. 

I  “  Annoy  me  1  I  am  only  too  happy,  top  grateful.  But 
I  aunt  Dunk  ?  ” 

I  “  Aunt  Dunk  must  not  know.  I  was  resolved  you 
j  never  be  subjected  to  such  an  insult.  I  have  moved 
'  heaven  and  earth  to  get  some  one  to  take  your  place,  and 
I  I  have  secured  the  services  of  a  lady  accustomed  to  public 
!  speaking.  But  aunt  Dunk  must  not  be  told;  she  would 
only  be  the  more  resolved  to  persevere.  Up  to  the  last 
you  must  submit.  Only  on  the  very  day,  about  an  hour 
before  you  ought  to  be  setting  out,  a  messenger  from  Mr. 
Williamson  will  announce  the  arrival  of  this  lady,  and  her 
intention  of  speaking.  Even  if  aunt  Dunk  persists  in 
coming  on,  I  shall  be  there.  Miss  Pellam,  and  I  give  you  my 
word  that  you  shall  not  be  so  much  as  asked  to  put  your 
foot  upon  the  platform.” 
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I  could  not  thank  him  ;  I  had  no  voice.  But  I  held  out 
mV  band  with  brimming  eyes,  and  he  did  not  give  it  back 
to  me  at  once.  For  a  moment  there  was  silence, .and  then 
he  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  again,  when  “Jane,  Janet 
where  are  vou?”  resounded  through  the  air  in  aunt 
Dunk’s  harshest  tones.  I  fled,  and  Charles  Treyhen  van¬ 
ished  as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared. 

]  saw  him  no  more  before  the  eventful  day,  but  my 
speech  ollen  faded  from  my  mind  as  I  sat  musing  over  that 
last  interview  in  the  wood-walk,  feeling  again  the  grasp  of 
his  hand,  and  wondering  what  he  was  about  to  say  when 
aunt  Dunk  interrupted  us. 

The  day  came.  In  spite  of  his  assurance,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  nervous,  as  the  hours  dragged  their  weary 
length  along.  If  1  could  but  see  him  for  one  moment,  to 
hear  again  that  solemn  promise  of  protection !  But  it 
rained  steadily  all  day,  and  aunt  Dunk  would  not  heiir  of 
my  gui”"  were  to  dine  at  five  and  start  at  six, 

for  the  lecture  was  to  commence  at  seven.  How  eagerly 
1  watched  the  door  all  dinner-time,  as  I  vainly  attempted 
to  swallow  a  morsel !  Crampton  was  constantly  coming  in 
and  out  with  the  same  expression  of  stolid  indiflerence  on 
bis  face.  There  was  no  note,  no  message.  Could  he  fail 
me  at  the  last  1  grew  giddy  at  the  thought ;  but  I  re¬ 
called  his  eager  words,  his  manner,  and  my  doubts  were 
lulled.  Only  lulled  ;  for  when  we  went  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  it  wanted  but  ten  minutes  of  six,  and  still  there  was 
no  letter.  How  I  longed  to  arrest  the  course  of  those 
pitiless  hands  advancing  so  rapidly  towards  the  fatal  hour  ! 
I  would  have  walked  about  the  room  to  quiet  my  impatience, 
but  my  limbs  .seemed  weighted  with  lead,  and  I  could  only 
sit  and  shiver,  ai;<l  watch  aunt  Dunk  at  her  merciless 
netting,  until  loused  by  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels 
on  the  gravel.  “  He  has  forgotten  me,”  said  Reason  ;  but 
my  heart  answered,  “  Impossible.”  As  I  followed  aunt 
Dunk  to  the  carriage,  Crow  touched  my  shoulder. 

“  Here,  my  dear ;  a  bit  of  a  note.” 

It  was  my  first  letter  from  Charles  Treyhen. 

“Do  not  1)0  frightened.  Miss  C - is  detained  at -  till 

the  last  train.  I  am  otf  to  meet  her.  We  shall  be  in  time;  but 
df/of  as  much  as  you  can.” 

“  Delay  1”  1  to  delay  aunt  Dunk!  How  could  it  be 

(lone  ?  I  lingered  in  the  hall ;  1  dropped  my  glove ;  but  aunt 
Dunk  called  angrily,  and  sick  at  heart,  cold  and  trembling, 
I  rushed  to  join  her.  That  drive  I  Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
Surely  aunt  Dunk  must  have  heard  the  beating  of  my 
heart!  I  looked  at  the  people  going  home  from  their 
work,  and  I  envied  them,  wondering  vaguely  if  they  would 
re.«cue  me  it  I  called  to  them.  I  looked  at  aunt  Dunk’s 
(wmely  face,  and  I  wondered  how  it  would  look  if  I  died 
at  her  feet.  And  then  I  went  off  into  wondesing  still 
more  vaguely  why  she  left  that  bit  of  gray  hair  above  her 
black  front,  and  in  my  mind  I  kept  on  trying  to  close  the 
space,  until  we  drove  into  Crippleton.  It  all  seemed 
unreal ;  and  when  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  town  hall, 
I  felt  that  it  was  all  happening  to  somebody  else  and  not 
to  me. 

I  stumbled  up  the  narrow  staircase  after  aunt  Dunk, 
and  into  the  small  retiring-room  set  apart  for  j)erformers. 
Mr.  Williamson  was  waiting  for  us.  We  were  late,  and 
the  audience  was  impatient;  we  could  plainly  hear  them 
thumping  and  hissing.  He  only  stopped  to  show  us  where 
to  stand  so  as  to  hear  the  few  words  he  had  to  utter  before 
I  made  my  appearance,  and  then  he  went  on.  Without 
fording  aunt  Dunk’s  commands,  I  dragged  myself  to  a 
window,  and  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  It  was  my 
lart  hope.  A  clergyman  walked  past.  I  tried  to  open  the 
window,  to  Scream  to  him  for  help,  but  I  had  no  voice. 
Annt  Dunk  dragged  me  back. 

“Child,  child,  they  are  waiting  for  you.  Hark  I  they 
applauding.” 

The  horrid  sound  fell  on  my  ears.  I  dropped  on  my 
knees.  I  clasped  her  arm,  I  implored  her  pity.  My  voice 
^e  back,  but  it  was  hoarse  and  grating.  Aunt  Dunk 
kaked  alarnn  <1.  Even  her  florid  cheeks  grew  a  shade 
pamr  as  Mr.  Williamson  appeared. 


“  Quick,  quick  I  is  she  ready  ?  The  audience  is  im¬ 
patient.” 

“  Jane,  I  insist.  Don’t  be  a  fool.” 

Then  hope  died.  I  knew  he  had  forgotten  me.  With  a 
sudden  calmness,  which  surprised  myself  as  much  as  my 
tormentors,  I  rose,  walking  steadily  forward  as  if  in  a 
dream.  I  was  through  the  doorway  and  on  the  platform 
before  Mr.  Williamson  could  overtake  me.  The  dreaded 
moment  had  arrived.  'The  glare  of  light  surrounded  me ; 
the  sea  of  upturned  faces  was  before  me,  all  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  me  ;  there  was  a  burst  of  welcome,  and  then  a 
sudden  hush.  They  were  waiting  for  me  to  speak ;  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  speech  which  the  fir-trees  in  the  woo<l-walk 
and  the  poplars  in  the  water-meadows  had  heard  so  often ; 
and  my  mind  was  a  blank  save  for  the  one  thought,  the 
one  recollection  —  Charles  Treyhen  had  forgotten  me. 
Mr.  Williamson  seized  my  hand  to  lead  me  to  the  front; 
with  a  rapid  gesture  I  snatched  it  away,  and  turning  sud¬ 
denly,  caught  sight  of  Charles  Treyhen  himself,  as,  with  a 
face  of  agony,  he  fought  his  way  towards  me  through  the 
crowd.  For  one  second  I  stood  motionless ;  then  darting 
forward  with  a  scream  which  echoed  through  the  room,  1 
fell  forward  into  his  arms,  as  he  sprang  upon  the  platform 
just  in  time  to  catch  me. 

“  My  darling,  my  poor  darling !  ” 

It  was  whis|)ercd  in  my  ear,  and  then  i  heard  no  more 
—  1  was  unconscious.  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  aunt 
Dunk  herself  supplied  my  place  in  an  impromptu  speech  of 
great  originality  and  energy,  and  that  the  roars  of  laughter 
and  applause  which  she  called  forth  did  not  please  her 
half  as  much  as  the  hisses  elicited  by  the  discovery  that 
she  had  forced  me  to  appear  against  my  will. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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(extracted  EKOM  an  OEEICER’s  INDIAN  .lOURNAL.). 

Bkowra,  Dec.  '27th,  186-. 

I’ve  got  an  adventure  to  tell  you  at  last,  and  one  worth¬ 
telling  too.  You  remember  how  I  used  to  be  always  want¬ 
ing  to  see  a  real  Indian  Rajah  ?  Well,  I’ve  seen  one  at 
last,  the  genuine  article  and  no  mistake,  with  full  accompa- 
j  niments  of  grand  palace,  numberless  retinue,  jewelled  sa¬ 
bre,  flowing  robes,  and  what  not.  I  was  going  to  have  told 
I  you  about  our  Christmas  dinner  the  day  before  yesterday,. 
I  when  we  made  stews  and  curries  do  duty  for  the  roast  beef 
I  of  old  England,  backed  by  a  horrible  attempt  at  a  plum 
I  pudding  on  the  part  of  my  servant ;  and  then,  having 
I  pushed  round  a  bowl  of  punch  to  “  our  absent  friends,”  sat 
I  up  talking  over  old  times  at  home  till  eleven  o’clock,  when 
we  all  turned  in.  But  that  must  come  afler ;  place  au  Rajah 
I  to  begin  with. 

I  I  was  a  good  while  hunting  for  the  said  Rajah,  though, 

I  before  I  found  him  ;  and  he  was  very  much  needed  to  keep 
I  up  my  faith  in  India.  My  ideas  of  it  (like  those  of  griffins 
in  general)  had  been  modelled  rather  too  much  upon  the 
;  procession  in  “  Bluebeard.”  I  expected  to  meet  with  daz- 
I  zling  sunshine,  splendid  palaces,  magnificent  forests  swarm- 
I  ing  with  tigers,  and  gorgeous  processions  (containing  any 
I  amount  of  elephants)  passing  about  the  streets  all  day  long ; 

I  instead  of  which,  when  I  first  landed  at  Bombay,  I  found 
a  flat  country,  a  tremendous  allowance  of  dust,  and  the 
evenings  rather  chilly  than  otherwise  (1  had  forgotten  that, 
even  in  India,  the  sun  does  not  usually  shine  at  night). 
And  when  we  started  to  go  up-country,  matters  were  not 
much  improved.  As  Sergeant  M’Pherson  said  to  me  one 
d^',  when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  India  by  this  time, 
*•  The  more  said,  the  less  the  better  1  ”  Our  travelling  was 
done  by  bullock-cart,  a  mode  of  conveyance  whereof  any 
one  who  has  not  tried  it  may  form  a  pretty  good  idea  by 
heading  himself  up  in  a  cask,  and  rolling  down -hill,  the 
general  effect  being  that  of  having  all  your  joints  nearly 
dislocated.  The  first  stage  —  from  Bombay  to  Wassind  — 
we  luckily  did  by  train  ;  but  after  that  it  was  all  bullock- 
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cart  together,  starting  at  five  in  the  evening,  and  usually 
getting  in  about  ten  next  morning,  though  some  of  the  long 
stages  Kept  us  on  the  road  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

I  kept  a  journal  at  first,  but  left  it  ofiT  after  a  time,  as  it 
struck  me  there  was  a  slight  sameness  about  some  of  the 
details.  It  ran  as  tbllows  :  — 

“iVoD.  18:  Wassind  to  Talagaum.  Jolted  to  bits  in  a 
bullock-cart. 

Noo.  IS):  Talagaum  to  Pimpalgaum.  Jolted  to  bits  in 
a  bullock-cart. 

‘‘  Nov.  20  :  Pimpalgaum  to  Malagaum.  Jolted  to  bits 
in  a  bidlock-cart. 

Nov.  21  :  Malagaum  to  Doolia.  Jolted  to  bits  in  a 
bulloi:k-cart.” 

And  so  on  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  (as  the  paymaster 
remarked  on  reading  it)  it  became  somewhat  monotonous. 

It  was  at  Sindmab  (which  you  needn’t  look  for  on  the 
map,  because  it  isn’t  there)  (hat  I  first  came  upon  the 
traces  of  anything  approaching  to  a  Rajah.  We  had 
baited  there  for  a  day,  after  the  usual  jolting  to  bits  in  a 
bullock-cart,  and  the  first  news  we  heard  was,  that  a  big 
tort  about  half  a  mile  from  our  bivouac  was  the  Rajah’s 
palace,  and  that  he  was  there  now.  It  was  at  once  pro- 
ftosed,  and  carried  nem.  con.,  that  we  should  pay  the  old 
swell  a  visit ;  so  we  rigged  ourselves  out  in  full  uniform 
(swords  and  all),  and  away  we  went  to  pay  our  respects. 

“  It’s  likely  the  old  gintleman  will  give  us  some  cham¬ 
pagne,  anny-bow,”  saitl  Brady,  a  huge,  red-haired  lad  from 
Tipperary,  whose  i<lea  of  earthly  felicity  seemed  to  be  a 
champagne  supfasr. 

“  Or  some  tiger-shooting,”  added  Parker,  a  little,  fresh- 
coloredl  jolly-looking  fellow,  who  was  mad  on  sporting,  and 
woke  us  up  every  night  by  cracking  at  the  jackals  with  his 
revolver.  “  I’ve  heard  that  the  first  thing  these  fellows  do 
is  to  stick  you  on  an  elephant,  and  give  you  a  field-day  in 
the  jungle.” 

Don’t  expect  too  much,  my  boy,”  put  in  Powell,  who, 
having  been  out  before,  acted  as  a  kind  of  Mentor  to  the 
rest.  “  In  the  first  place,  the  tigers  about  here  have  been 
nearly  all  killed  otT ;  and,  in  the  second.  Rajahs  nowadays 
don't  possess  quite  such  an  unlimited  stud  of  elephants  as 
you  seem  to  imagine.” 

The  tort  made  a  very  pretty  picture  as  we  approached 
it.  what  with  the  low  white  wall  (which  was  at  least  half 
a  mile  round),  and  the  deep  archway,  and  the  big  dome  of 
the  mosque  inside,  and  the  trees  about  the  entrance,  and 
tlie  bright  blue  sky  over  all.  But  Powell  was  right  in  tell¬ 
ing  us  not  to  expect  too  much,  for  at  the  gate  we  were  met 
by  a  crowd  of  natives  in  long  white  dresses  (like  pillow¬ 
cases  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out),  who  seemed  very 
much  astonished  to  see  us,  and  told  us  that  the  Rajah  ha<l 
gone  to  live  at  Indore  more  than  three  years  ago  1 

“  Oh !  by  the  powers  1  ”  growled  poor  Mick  Brady,  lick¬ 
ing  his  thirsty  lips  in  agonized  remembrance  of  the  lost 
champagne. 

“  Well,  we  must  just  console  ourselves  with  having  seen 
the  place  where  he  ought  to  have  been,”  said  Parker,  with  his 
jolly  laugh.  “  You  remember  that  fellow  who  was  asked 
if  he  had  ever  seen  the  queen  ?  ‘  Noa,’  sai<l  he,  ‘  but  I’se 

got  a  cousin  as  once  cum  very  nigh  seein’  the  Dook  o’  Wel¬ 
lington  I  ’  ” 

So  we  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  looking  round  the 
inside  of  the  tort,  and  very  well  worth  seeing  it  was. 

But  there  was  a  good  time  coming.  About  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  we  left  Dewas  (another  place  “  to  atlas  and  to  fame 
unknown  ”)  in  came  a  train  of  darkeys  in  wonderful  ap¬ 
parel,  with  a  present  of  sugar  from  the  Rajah,  and  a  request 
that  the  English  sahibs  would  ”  honor  his  threshold  by 
passing  over  it.” 

“  Come  !  ”  said  I,  “  this  looks  like  the  genuine  article  at 
last.  I  vote  we  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  the  old  boy  in 
a  body.” 

“  Not  Oi,  bedad  I  ”  grumbled  Brady,  in  whose  memory 
the  champagne  disappointment  was  still  rankling,  “I’ve 
had  enough  o’  thim  not-at-home  felleys,  bad  luck  to  thim.” 

“  But  he  must  be  at  home,  you  know,  or  how  could  he 
have  sent  us  that  sugar  ?  ”  argued  I,  persuasively. 


I  “  Sugar’s  not  a  Rajah  !  ”  responded  Parker,  with  an  air 
!  of  unanswerable  logic  ;  “  and  I  don’t  see  the  joke  of  another  ! 

:  tramp  under  this  sun  tor  nothing.” 

!  In  fine,  there  were  no  volunteers  to  be  had,  and  1  found 
i  myself  the -soul  representative  of  her  Majesty’s  service  at 
i  the  court  of  the  Rajah.  However,  I  wasn’t  going  to  get 
i  into  full  uniform  for  nothing,  so  1  handed  myself  over  to  the 
!  Rajah’s  niggers  (who  were  all  waiting  outside)  and  away 
I  we  went  in  grand  style.  You  should  just  have  seen  my 
I  “  progress  ”  through  the  town  —  the  darkies  whacking 
I  right  tyid  left  at  everybody  they  met,  and  screeching  out, 
“Make  way  for  the  English  sahib  1” — the  people  all 
jumping  out  of  the  road  like  frogs,  and  salaaming  pro¬ 
foundly  —  and  I  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  inwardly  laughing 
fit  to  kill  myself,  though  I  took  care  to  look  as  majestic  an  | 

I  could. 

So  we  came  up  to  the  gate  of  the  palace  —  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  old  place  it  was — just  the  thing  for  those  Academy 
fellows  who  are  always  painting  Flemish  cathedrals  and 
I  what  not.  Over  the  gate  there  were  ten  white  swans, 

I  beautifully  carved,  with  their  wings  outspread  as  if  just 
!  about  to  fly ;  and  just  below  them  the  great  round  arch 
I  rose  up  in  one  great  sweep,  with  its  background  of  floating 
I  shadow, which  looked  delightfully  cool  and  pleasant  alter 
!  the  blistering  sunshine  outside. 

We  went  up  ever  so  many  stairs,  till  at  last  we  came  to 
I  a  magnificent  drawing-room  (furnished  quite  in  the  Euro- 
I  pean  style),  at  the  door  of  which  every  man  Jack  of  my  ret- 
I  inue  pulle<l  up  short  and  kicked  his  shoes  otf.  1  hesitated 
for  a  moment  whether  I  should  follow  the  fashion  by  sitting 
down  and  hauling  off  my  Wellingtons,  but  finally  concluded 
I  that  I  wouldn’t,  and  marched  boldly  in.  Passing  through 
I  the  drawing-room,  we  came  to  a.  smaller  room  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  were  three  chairs,  placed 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  thus  .•.  I  sat  down  upon  one  of 
them  (watched  at  a  respectful  distance  bj’  a  perfect  army 
of  attendants)  and  awaited  the  Rajah. 

In  a  few  minutes  every  one  in  the  room  suddenly  rose 
up,  and  began  mumbling  something  which  I  could  not 
catch. 

This  was  their  way  of  saluting  the  Rajah,  who  entered 
the  room  at  that  moment.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  old 
man,  dressed  in  gorgeous  native  costume,  which  was  a  great 
treat  to  my  artistic  eye  —  more  especially  as  Powell  had 
told  me  that  the  native  princes  nowadays  mostly  go  in  for 
dress-coats  and  patent-leather  boots.  The  only  fault  I 
could  find  with  the  old  gentleman’s  appearance  lay  in  his 
teeth,  which  were  black  as  coal  from  chewing  betel,  and 
the  contrast  of  the  black  teeth  and  the  long  white  beard 
had  rather  a  grizzly  effect. 

He  shook  hands  with  me  on  entering,  and  we  bowed  to 
each  other  most  politely,  he  having  his  shoes  off,  and  I  my 
cap.  We  exchanged  a  very  amiable  smile,  after  which  the 
Rajah  sat  down  and,  signing  to  me  to  do  the  same,  ad¬ 
dressed  me  in  Hindee. 

“  Hindee  ne  mallum  ”  (I  don’t  understand  Hindee),  an¬ 
swered  I,  rather  taken  aback  at  finding  myself  “  brought 
up  all  standing,”  this  way. 

Hereupon  every  one  laughed  (why,  I  can’t  imagine),  and 
I,  not  to  be  behindhand,  laughed  too ;  so  that  we  all  had  a 
jolly  ha-ha  together.  I  fancied  that  I  saw  one  of  the  men 
telling  the  Rajah  I  was  a  humbug,  as  I  had  been  speaking 
Hindee  on  the  way  (which  was  so  far  true,  that  I  had  made 
the  five  words  I  knew  m  as  far  as  possible).  This  naigW 
be  only  my  fancy,  but  f  looked  very  ferociously  at  him  for 
a  minute  or  so,  in  case  my  suspicions  should  be  correct ; 
after  which  we  all  sat  in  solemn  silence,  I  thinking  that  the 
Rajah  had  sent  for  an  interpreter.  Instead.of  the  interp^ 
ter,  however,  there  appeared  a  tall,  gray-bearded,  dignihw- 
looking  old  fellow,  with  a  bundle  of  green  leaves  in  hi? 
hand,  followed  by*  another  native  with  two  little  silver 
bottles,  in  one  of  which  stood  a  small  spoon. 

The  two  marched  up  to  where  I  sat,  and  ofl'ered  me  the 
said  leaves  and  bottles  in  due  form.  I,  for  my  part,  wm 
rather  puzzled  what  to  do  with  them,  but  at  length  settlM  m 
my  own  mind  that  the  leaves  must  be  a  kind  of  lettuce,  | 

I  proposed  seasoning  with  the  pepper  and  vinegar  that  1  | 
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supposed  to  be  in  the  silver  vessels,  and  eating  with  the  | 
heV  of  the  spoon.  This  mode  of  proceeding  created  a  j 
Meat  sensation  among  the  Rajah’s  attendants ;  and  I,  sus-  | 
necting  that  I  must  be  putting  my  foot  in  it,  handed  over 
the  leaves  to  one  of  the  men  behind  me.  The  Rajah  then  ! 
signed  to  me  to  hold  out  my  hand,  which  (having  had  ' 
plenty  of  practice  in  that  way  at  school)  I  flatter  myself  1  ; 
did  oracefully  enough ;  whereupon  he  poured  some  rose¬ 
water  on  it  from  the  supposed  vinegar-cruet,  and  added  a 
spoonful  of  brown  liquid  (which  turned  out  to  be  essence  1 
of  sandal-wootl)  from  the  seeming  pepper-box. 

1  thought  how  you  would  all  have  enjoyed  seeing  me  sitting  i 
there  with  the  two  bottles  in  front  of  me.  However,  I  kept 
mv  countenance,  for  fear  of  offending  the  old  gentleman  ;  ! 
blit  the  expected  interpreter  never  appeared,  and  after  we  i 
had  sat  some  time  in  profound  silence,  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies  politely  intimated  to  me  that  I  had  better  go,  a 
novel  form  of  etiquetU*  which  might  be  advantageously  in- 
tniduccd  into  London  .society  when  a  fellow  makes  too  long 
a  morning  call. 

So  1  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  Rajah,  and  his  i 
servants  escorted  me  back  to  our  quarters,  taking  the  mys¬ 
terious  leaves  (which  turned  out  to  be  betel)  along  with 
them  These  —  not  caring  to  blacken  my  teeth  by  munch- 
in:  them — 1  bestowed  on  Parker’s  native  servant,  who 
enjoyed  them  mightily ;  and  so  ended  my  Rajah  adventure. 


BRET  HARTE.  j 

Wk  arc  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  probability  that  the  I 
chief  humorist  and  poet  of  the  Far  West  is  likefy  soon  to  I 
come  among  us  for  a  long  stay.  We  have  read  his  works  i 
with  a  feeling  that  a  new  type  of  man  and  a  new  phase  of 
thouj'ht  have  received  their  literary  expression  through  | 
Nb.  Bret  Harte.  This  Far- Western  type  seems  to  be  in  < 
the  main  the  result  of  three  grand  causes :  namely,  the 
mixture  of  the  blood  of  many'  races ;  the  occupation  of 
the  whole  people  in  the  wild  pursuits  of  hunting  and  min¬ 
ing  ;  great  distance  from  the  seats  of  an  older  civilization. 
The  second  of  these  is,  we  believe,  the  chief  of  the  causes 
which  have  operated  to  make  Far- Western  humor  what  it 
is.  Everywhere  in  the  world  we  know  that  it  has  become 
proverbial  that  between  two  sportsmen  there  can  be  no 
distiuctions  of  rank.  Nothing  effaces  caste  marks  so  thor-  ; 
uughly.  Nothing  unites  hearts  so  closely  as  sharing  the 
dangers  and  the  triumphs  of  wild  sport.  Who  does  not  | 
know  the  hunter’s  perfect  freedom  from  conventionality,  I 
his  liberty  of  action,  habit  of  saying  what  he  means,  and  1 
in  strong  phrases,  seasoned  even  with  a  dash  of  profanity 
sometimes  ?  From  the  miner  we  obtain  general  honesty, 
rough  practical  intelligence,  independence  and  strength  of  1 
mind,  treshness  of  thought,  freedom  from  prejudice  carried 
to  the  extreme  of  horror  of  tradition. 

In  his  <lemocratic  freedom,  every  Western  man  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  coin  words,  phrases,  oaths  ;  if  they 
take  with  his  neighbors  they  soon  spread.  There  is  no 
aifei^tion  of  one  language  for  daily  life  and  another  for 
leading  articles ;  a  word  that  is  good  enough  to  use  in  one 
family  is  good  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  say  the  Western  men.  Still  the  boundlessness  of 
tl»  prairies,  the  sublimity  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  win¬ 
ning  sweetness  of  the  Piicific  shores,  have  yet  to  make 
themselves  sufficiently  felt  in  American  literature.  Amer¬ 
ican  painting  has  “  gone  out  West,”  and  become  in  part 
American  —  not  so  her  literature.  Messrs.  Bayard  Taylor 
and  Starr  King,  both  travellers,  are  perhaps  exceptions;  ' 
but  the  Boston  men  live  in  Boston  or  In  Cambridge,  or  at  | 
the  furthest  on  the  seaboard,  or  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  | 
Hampshire.  We  have  yet  to  see  an  Emerson  in  Kansas,  | 
«  a  Longfellow  in  the  Sonoma  Valley.  i 

To  this  view,  Western  humoristic  poetry  forms  the  sole  i 
exception,  and  of  it,  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  the  chief  professor,  i 
■‘The  Heathen  Chinee”  stands  by  itself,  and  is  unlike 
anythin®  else  American ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s 
mining  bits  are  thoroughly  new  in  manner.  On  the  other  ' 


hand,  his  sensation  novels,  good  as  they  are,  are  not  Far- 
Western,  but  merely  American.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
American  humor  the  most  genuine  in  the  world.  Its  chief 
characteristic  is  undoubtedly  tremendous  power  in  exag¬ 
geration  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  innocent  air  of  truth. 
As  an  in.stance  of  this  inimitable  exaggeration,  nothing 
can  be  better  than  the  war  story  which  tells  how  a  show¬ 
man,  from  his  constant  travelling  about,  had  his  name 
enrolled  in  thousands  of  places,  and  was  actually  drafted 
in  so  many  hundred  spots,  that  he  formed  himself  into  a 
brigatle,  held  a  brigade  meeting,  and  elected  himself  brig¬ 
adier-general  by  acclamation.  Take,  too,  the  story  of  the 
steamer  on  the  Mississippi  that  sailed  from  Baton  Rouge 
for  New  Orleans,  a  long  way  down  the  river,  and  went  so 
slow  that,  after  two  days’  steaming,  she  found  herself  ten 
miles  higher  up  the  stream  than  when  she  started  !  This 
species  of  humor  is  not  confined  to  the  West.  It  was  in 
New  England  that  the  fog  was  so  thick,  that  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  shingling  a  roof  Singled  a  hundred  yards  right 
out  on  to  the  fog  before  he  found  his  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  underlying  the  love  for  general 
ideas,  and  fur  that  exaggeration  of  speech  that  natnrally 
follows  it,  there  is  in  Americans  a  deep  stratum  of  shrewd 
common  sense,  that  continually  breaks  out  as  a  check  upon 
bunkum  in  all  its  shapes,  and  has  itself  created  the  ludi¬ 
crous  ideas  conveyed  by  the  words  bunkum,  spread-eagle¬ 
ism,  and  hifalutin.  America,  it  must  be  remembered, 
changes  so  fast,  that  general  statements  as  to  American 
literature  and  thought,  that  might  have  been  true  a  few 
years  since,  are  not  true  now.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most 
thoroughly  American  man  that  America  has  shown  to  the 
world.  He  was  the  only  American  statesman  that  America 
has  produced.  Even  Webster  was  English  by  his  side. 
Everythin®  about  him  —  from  his  dress  to  the  attributes 
of  his  mind,  from  ‘his  appearance  to  his  jokes  and  stories 

—  was  essentially  American  and  of  the  latest  type.  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  have  been  impossible  thirty  years  ago.  But 
Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  miners  seem  to  belong  to  a  new  race, 
which  knows  not  even  Lincoln.  'They  are  Far- Western, 

—  Lincoln  was  a  Central  valley  American.  The  men  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  seem  all  alike.  Lincoln  and  Parson 
Brownlow  are  two  representative  heads.  The  hollow 
cheek,  sunken  eye,  large  nose,  high  forehead,  square  chin, 
jet  hair,  are  alike  in  all  the  men  of  Southern  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio,  and  of  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  'ITiese  men  have  not  square  jaws  for  nothing. 
When  Parson  Brownlow  was  asked  if  he  was  coming  out 
as  a  democrat,  his  answer  was,  “  When  I  join  Democracy, 
the  Pope  of  Rome  will  join  the  Methodist  Church.”  'fhat 
there  was  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  Lincoln’s  disposition  is 
well  known  ;  that  it  is  general  among  Americans  is  a  less 
accepted  theory,  but  not  the  less  true.  It  runs  through  all 
their  humor,  and  seems  to  extend  to  California,  for  there 
is  pathos  even  in  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  jests.  Downrightness, 
melancholy,  and  odd  expression,  all  color  American  humor, 
and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries.  As  for 
the  odd  expression,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
so-called  Americanisms  of  the  newest  type  are  but  old 
Englishisms  come  home  to  roost  again,  and  no  longer  rec¬ 
ognized  by  us.  “  Platform  ”  may  be  found  in  Harrington  ; 
“  Let  him  slide  ”  has  Shakespeare’s  seal  upon  it ;  the  New 
England  drawl  and  twang  itself  may  be  heard  in  central 
Essex,  whence  it  was  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  bore  it 
across  the  seas  to  become  in  time  the  habit  of  more  than 
half  the  English  race,  and  a  laughing-stock  to  its  own 
parents  in  Old  England.  There  is  still  too  much,  how¬ 
ever,  of  that  vulgarity  which  changes  a  “  madhouse  ”  into 
an  “  insane  receptacle,”  and  calls  swinfilmg  by  the  taking 
name  of  “  financial  irregularity.”  As  for  American  down¬ 
rightness,  along  with  it  there  goes  too  much  of  one-sided 
fierceness  into  the  American  character.  No  American,  for 
instance,  out  of  New  York  and  Boston,  ever  seems  to  read 
the  papers  on  both  sides.  He  says  “  he  can’t  sit  still  to 
see  his  friends  abused,”  although  he  reads  with  pleasure 
the  personal  attacks  upon  opponents  in  hii  own  gazette. 
Just  as  elsewhere  there  is  too  much,  so  in  America  there  is 
not  enough  of  sympathy  with  the  physical  weakness  of  any 
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cause  that  is  also  wanting  in  moral  strength.  No  American 
was  able  to  conceive  that  there  were  men  in  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  rebellion  who  could  sympathize  with  the  Con¬ 
federates  merely  because  they  were  few,  apart  from  the 
question  of  whether  they  were  right.'  A  Western  Iwy, 
talking  to  such  a  man,  demolished  him  at  one  blow  with, 
“  Guess,  then,  at  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  you’d  take 
side  with  the  devil,”  which  was,  in  reality,  less  a  joke 
than  a  literal  expression  of  American  thought. 

These  considerations  are  worthy  of  note,  perhaps,  in  a 
higher  degree  now  than  some  years  ago.  Before  the  war, 
America  received  in  thought  from  Europe  more  than  she 
gave ;  the  gain  is  now  the  other  way.  It  is,  indeed, 
curious  to  note,  that  the  continuance  of  our  mental  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  English  race  seems  to  depend  on  that  of  an 
injustice  to  our  writers.  However  unfair  may  be  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  copyright  with  America,  the  recognition  of  it 
would  be  a  eiushing  blow  to  our  intellectual  supremacy. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  our  publishing  cities,  could  not 
long  hold  their  own  in  America  against  the  free  competi¬ 
tion  of  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  of  every  village  in 
the  States,  indeed,  for  there  are  signs  that  America  will 

Kssess  that  which  has  been  wanting  in  England  since  the 
ivolution  —  a  literature  of  the  land,  wholly  free  from 
the  centralizing  influence  of  great  towns.  For  the  present, 
no  American  poet,  no  philosopher,  can  stand  against  the 
competition  of  “  all  Tennyson  lor  fifty  cents,”  and  Mill  for 
the  price  of  ink  and  paper.  -Vs  long  as  there  is  no  copy¬ 
right,  London  and  Edinburgh  write  tor  America,  without, 
indeed,  being  paid  for  it  in  money,  but  not  without  help¬ 
ing  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  race.  Copyright,  how¬ 
ever  just,  however  necessary,  however  certain,  will  reduce 
London  from  the  rank  of  capital  of  a  worhl-wide  England 
to  that  of  capital  of  Great  Britain. 


PROPERTY  AND  TAXATION. 

BY  JOHN  8TUAKT  MILL. 

Thokk  who  are  apt  to  feel  discouragement  at  the  slow 
progress  of  mankind,  both  in  the  discovery  of  truth  and  in 
the  application  of  it,  may  derive  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
those  nations  which,  from  historical  accidents  or  their  own 
energy,  precede  others  in  either  of  these  kinds  of  improve¬ 
ment,  are  lound  to  have  labored  not  lor  themselves  only, 
but  ftir  all  ibe  rest,  and  greatly  abridge  the  task  lor  those 
who  have  fallen  behind.  The  Eurojiean  nations  which 
have  lately  been  freed  from  the  hindrances  that  hail  re¬ 
tarded  their  development  —  Italy  and  Hungary  —  with  the 
vigorous  impulse  which  the  awakening  of  liberty  gives  to 
the  human  faculties,  have  thrown  themselves  into  serious 
study  ;  and  being  able  to  resort  at  once  to  the  latest  and 
best  products  of  thought  in  the  more  advanced  countries, 
are  attaining  by  strides  the  results  which  their  teachers 
were  only  able  to  reach  by  slow  and  measured  steps. 
Knowing  that  they  have  all  to  learn,  they  learn  all  at  once, 
having  no  habit,  authority,  or  prejudice  to  detain  them 
halfway. 

If  an  example  is  desired,  one  will  be  found  in  the  work 
before  us,l  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Italian  politi¬ 
cal  economist.  Political  economy,  it  is  true,  is  no  new  sub¬ 
ject  to  Italian  intellect ;  the  study  of  it  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  originated  in  Italy  ;  its  early  cultivators  who  have 
left  a  reputation  behind  them  were  generally  Italians,  and 
chiefly  (we  leave  the  explanation  to  historians)  Southern 
Italians ;  ini.'eed,  the  speculative  movement  of  Italy  had 
for  centuries  its  chief  seat  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  as  the  political,  commercial,  and  artistic  had 
theirs  in  the  northern.  Owing,  however,  to  the  general 
slackening  of  the  intellectual  movement  in  Italy,  caused  by 
her  unfortunate  political  situation  in  the  last  three  centu¬ 
ries,  she  was  outstripped  in  this  as  in  other  departments  by 
more  fortunate  nations,  and  it  was  left  to  them  te  originate 
all  the  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

■  L'Arrrt  tl  Clmpotta,  Per  CoDiUotioo  Baer.  | 
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i  But,  since  restored  to  freedom,  active  minds  in  Italy  have 
I  not  only  revived  the  study  of  scientific  economics,  but  have 
'  placed  themselves  at  once  at  the  most  advanced  point 
which  that  study  has  yet  reached.  Tlie  work  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine  Baer  on  “  Property  and  Taxation  ”  shows  not  only 
I  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  best  English,  French,  aud  (ler- 
I  man  authorities,  but  a  mastery  of  their  most  improved  doe- 
i  trines  not  often  met  with  even  in  England  ;  and  along  with 
I  it,  no  ordinary  degree  of  the  ability  required  for  what  is  a 
j  very  different  thing  from  a  knowledge  of  economic  truths  — 
the  power  of  ap^ying  them.  We  say  this,  although  we 
have  to  add  that  as  regards  the  specific  proposal  which  the 
book  is  written  to  recommend  —  a  matter  not  of  principle, 
but  of  application  —  we  do  not  consider  it  to  be  successful. 
But  we  nave  seldom  seen  a  greater  amount  of  sound  prac¬ 
tical  argument  brought  to  the  support  of  a  conclusion  that 
we  think  practically  unsound.  Like  everything  written  on 
such  subjects  by  a  person  thoroughly  competent  in  knowl¬ 
edge  ami  ability,  whether  right  or  wrong  on  the  particular 
jKjint  in  question,  the  discussion  is  highly  instructive. 

I  Mr.  Baer’s  case  is  this.  Tlie  primary  requisite  of  ju,«i 
j  taxation  is  that  every  one  should  be  taxed  in  jtroportion  to 
his  means  {avere).  There  are  other  requisites,  as  that 
taxation  should  not  interfere  injuriously  with  the  free  em¬ 
ployment  of  labor  and  capital,  that  it  should  give  the  least 
possible  opening  to  fraud  or  arbitrary  exaction,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  the  first  rei^uisite  of  all  is  that  it  should  be  e(|ual. 
I  Mr.  Baer  ably  confutes  the  standards  different  from  this 
!  which  have  been  or  are  occasionally  professed  or  acted  oii ; 
1  particularly  the  doctrine,  which  has  a  considerable  hold  on 
I  many  minds,  that  persons  should  be  taxed  more  or  less  ac- 
j  cording  as  they  are  supjKised  to  benefit  more  or  less  by  the 
I  services  of  the  government,  or  according  as  the  services 
I  they  receive  cost  more  or  less  to  the  state. 

I  But  the  main  question  is,  in  what  sense  is  equality  ut 
.  means  to  be  understood  Y  and  what  constitutes  a  person’s 
I  means  ?  They  are,  according  to  Mr.  Baer,  of  two  descrip- 
I  tions :  productive  (if  he  have  any  such)  and  unproduc- 
I  tive.  The  former  are  capital,  and  land  employed  as  a 
source  of  income ;  the  latter  is  his  income,  such  parts  ex¬ 
cepted  as  he  saves  and  converts  into  capital.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  reach  the  whole  of  his  means,  we  ought  to  tax 
his  income,  and  also  his  land  and  capital.  An  income-tax 
Mr.  Baer  rejects,  and  some  of  the  objections  to  it  are  stated 
by  him  with  much  force.  Income,  in  his  opinion,  is  best 
reached  by  taxes  on  consumption,  imposed  on  such  articles 
!  or  modes  of  outlay  as  can  be  taxed  without  interfering  with 
the  channels  of  industry,  and  as  may  be  considered  fair 
tests  of  a  person’s  general  expenditure :  houses,  servants, 
horses,  and  carriages  Mr.  Baer  considers  to  be  among  the 
best.  Capital  and  land  he  would  tax  by  a  percentage  on 
their  money  value,  which  (as  he  remarks)  represents,  in 
the  case  of  capital,  only  such  part  of  the  income  from  it 
as  is  measured  by  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest,  and  spares 
all  such  part  as  is  either  compensation  for  extra  risk,  or  a 
return  for  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  possessor.  The  tax 
is  to  extend  to  property  not  yielding  income,  if  of  a  kind 
admitting  of  accumulation,  such  as  houses,  furniture,  pic¬ 
tures,  and  sculptures.  The  practical  means  of  levying 
such  a  tax  are  discussed  in  some  detail  by  Mr.  Baer,  and 
he  succeeds  to  a  great  extent  in  showing  that  there  are 
accessible  criteria  which  would  in  most  cases  enable  it  to 
be  assessed  with  little  danger  of  fraud  by  the  tax-payer,  or 
undue  exac^tion  by  the  receiver,  and  without  harassing  in- 
qinsition  into  private  affairs  ;  while,  at  the  worst,  the  evils 
of  this  sort  would  be  many  times  less  for  a  tax  on  capital, 
than  they  necessarily  are  for  taxes  on  income. 

The  objection  which  we  have  to  bring  against  Mr.  Baer’s 
scheme  of  taxation  will  easily  be  anticipated.  The  ai'ere, 
or  possessions,  of  any  one,  on  which  taxation  is  to  be 
grounded,  are  estimated  by  a  wrong  standard.  Taxation 
is  to  be  proportioned  to  means  ;  but  a  person’s  means  of 
paying  taxes,  or  of  bearing  any  other  burden  of  a  pecun¬ 
iary  nature,  do  not  consist  of  his  capital  and  his  income, 
but  of  his  capital  or  his  income.  He  possesses  theiu  both 
in  the  sense  of  legal  control,  but  only  one  or  other  of  them 
for  the  pur]x>ses  of  his  own  consumption.  His  capital,  so 
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long  M 't  remains  capital,  is  not  consumed  by  himself,  but 
l)T  the  work-people  whom  he  employs,  and  the  producers  of 
liii  niiichinery  and  material ;  if  he  diverts  it  from  their  use 
to  his  own,  it  ceases  to  yield  him  an  income.  He  can  con- 
jume  either  his  capital  or  his  income,  but  not  both ;  and  if.| 
),e  is  taxed  on  both,  he  is  taxed  twice  over  on  the  same 
means  of  payment.  The  maxim  that  equal  means  should  ' 
psy  equal  taxes  has  nothing  to  rest  upon  unless  the  means  , 
i^'entled  are  those  which  are  available  to  pay  taxes  from.  ' 
ffbat  forms  no  part  of  a  person’s  means  of  expenditure  ! 
forms  no  i)art  of  his  means  of  paying  taxes;  while,  if  he  | 
withdraws  it  from  production,  and  employs  it  as  a  means  | 
of  expenditure,  it  pays,  while  it  lasts,  additional  taxes  j 
on  expenditure,  and  so,  even  in  that  case,  satisfies  the 
claims  of  financial  justice.  It  is  true  that  though  he  has  j 
no  other  advantage  from  his  capital  while  it  remains  cap-  j 
it»l,  he  has  a  sense  of  power  and  importance  connected  j 
with  it ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  it  may  be  thought 
equitable  to  make  him  pay  something  additional  to  the  I 
state.  But  this  is  departing  from  the  principle  of  taxation  | 
in  proportion  to  means,  and  introducing  another  principle,  ' 
that  of  distributive  justice;  it  is  laying  a  tax  on  an  advan- 
ti^ous  social  position  —  a  measure  which,  if  defensible, 
must  be  so  on  moral  or  political  grounds,  not  on  econom¬ 
ical. 

Notwithstanifing,  however,  the  well-grounded  objections 
on  the  score  of  justice,  in  a  merely  |)eciiniary  point  of 
riew,  to  which  .%  tax  on  capital  is  liable,  the  subject  cannot 
be  altogether  disregarded  by  economists  and  politic'ans. 
No  tax  is  in  itself  absolutely  just ;  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  taxes  can  only  l)e  comparative ;  if  just  in  the  cor.cej)- 
tion,  they  are  never  completely  so  in  the  application  ;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  nations  may  some  day  be  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  moderate  tax  on  all  property,  as  the  least  un- 
jnit  mode  of  raising  a  part  of  their  revenue.  Tlte  many 
injustices  of  a  direct  income-tax  are  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  ;  while  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  is  that  which  is 
the  least  complained  of)  that  it  is  a  tax  on  conscience,  and 
a  premium  on  deception  and  improbity.  The  increase  of 
commercltil  dishonesty,  so  much  complained  of  for  many 
jears  past,  was  predicted  by  good  judges  as  the  certain 
effect  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  income-tax  ;  and  it  will  never  be 
known  for  how  much  of  that  evil  product  the  tax  may  be 
accountable,  or  in  how  many  cases  a  false  return  of  income 
was  the  first  dereliction  of  pecuniary  integrity.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  an  income-tax  is  felt  to  be  indispensable  on  our  pres¬ 
ent  financial  .system,  because  without  it  there  are  actually 
no  means,  recognized  by  existing  opinion,  of  making  the 
richer  classes  pay  their  just  share  of  taxation  —  a  thing 
which  cannot  be  done  by  any  system  of  taxes  on  consump¬ 
tion  yet  devised.  Succession  duties  are,  no  doubt,  the 
least  objectionable  mode  of  making  property,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  income,  contribute  directly  to  the  state,  and 
they  should  be  employed  as  far  as  practicable  ;  but  unless 
the  duty  is  very  light,  there  is  great  difTiculty  in  protecting 
it  against  evasion.  The  tax  proposed  by  Mr.  Baer  may, 
therefore,  some  time  or  other,  have  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration :  and  should  that  time  come,  his  remarks 
on  the  practical  side  of  the  question  will  be  found  well 
worth  attending  and  referring  to  by  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  the  subject. 
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Bkath  has  removed  from  among  us  one  more  remnant 
of  what  French  historical  memory  still  pardonably  cher¬ 
ishes  as  the  heroic  age  —  that  of  our  grandfathers  —  “  hauts 
‘le  cent  couddes,”  as  Victor  Hugo  t^apsodizes  concerning 
them ;  the  contemporaries  and  fellow-actors  of  the  first  and 
^eat  Napoleon.  The  Count  de  Sdgur,  the  eye-witness  and 
historian  of  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  has  died,  at  the 
Ki  of  ninety-three.  He  was  therefore  in  the  vigor  of  life 
when  he  witnessed  the  scenes  of  that  marvellous  year 
which  no  pen  has  described  like  his.  He  came  of  a  family 
wteh  had  certainly  no  right  to  quarrel  with  the  Imperial 
"rdcr  of  things.  His  father,  the  well-known  diplomatist 


and  writer,  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  placed  the  united 
qualifications  of  ancient  family  and  literary  distinction  at 
tne  service  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte,  anil  was  willingly 
rewarded  with  all  that  the  new  government  could  do  for 
him.  He  became  senator,  grand  ma.ster  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  so  forth.  His  son,  of  whom  we  are  now  writing,  had 
also  his  share  in  the  largesses  of  the  reigning  Court :  ten 
thousand  francs  per  annum  on  his  m.orriage,  “  dotations,” 
and  supplementary  grants  ”  from  time  to  time ;  so  his 
hostile  critic.  General  Gourgaud,  takes  care  to  inform  us  in 
his  “  Examen  ”  of  De  Segur’s  history.  He  rose  to  the 
high  Court  rank  of  “  inarechal  des  logis  ”  and  “  gouverneur 
des  pages  ;  ”  but,  though  closely  attached  to  the  person  of 
the  Emperor,  he  never  served  in  any  strictly  military 
capacity.  And  hence  his  enemies  affirmed  that,  inasmuch 
as  his  quartermaster  duties  compelled  him  to  be  always  a 
day  in  advance  of  the  Emperor,  his  sources  of  information 
were  always  drawn  from  the  talk,  generally  discontented, 
of  officers' as  they  dropped  in  after  the  day’s  march;  that 
his  history  is  a  collection  oi  “  caquets  de  quartier-general,” 
headquarters  gossip ;  much  as  if  the  courier  of  an  illustri¬ 
ous  travelling  family,  always  preceding  them  in  their  tour, 
were  to  compile  a  narrative  of  their  proceedings  from 
such  fragments  of  information  as  reached  him  in  the 
day.  Nevertheless,  he  saw  his  fair  share  of  more  serious 
service,  and  was  twice  wounded  in  the  Russian  campaign. 
His  enemies  deny  that  he  showed  any  sentimental  fidelity 
to  the  cause  of  his  patrons.  Charged,  in  1814,  with  the 
organization  of  a  new  corps  of  “  guards  of  honor,”  he 
offered  the  services  of  him.self  and  his  sixteen  hundred 
“  guards  ”  to  the  Bourbons  even  before  Napoleon  had 
quitted  Fontainebleau ;  so  at  least  General  Gourgaud  in¬ 
forms  us.  We  mention  these  particulars  because  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  weaknesses  and  errors  of  Napoleon  during 
the  momentous  campaign  of  1812,  which  is  made  in  his 
famous  work,  is  commented  on  by  Napoleonists  as  a  piece 
of  personal  disloyalty.  To  us,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
“  Histoire  de  Napoldon  et  de  la  Grande  Arm^e  ”  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  of  homage  ever 
paid  to  greatness  under  a  lurid  eclipse.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  man  of  real  though  limited  genius ;  and  its  hero  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  li;^t  in  which  his  own  contemptoraries 
hardly  comprehended  him,  and  in  which  later  times  have 
hardly  as  yet  realized  him,  as  a  man  of  exceptional  facul¬ 
ties  and  impulses ;  a  “  d»monico  man,”  as  Goethe  called 
him,  whom  it  is  idle  to  criticise,  as  it  is  now  the  habit  to  do, 
by  ordinary  rules  applicable  to  ordinary  mortals.  There  is 
much  besides  in  De  S^gur’s  narrative  which  ranks  very 
high  as  an  example  of  picturesque  historical  composition ; 
such  is  his  account  of  the  fire  of  Moscow,  which,  when  he 
wrote,  was  as  yet  an  enigmatical  catastrophe  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  thinking  world.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  late  as  1825,  would  not  believe 
that  the  conflagration  was  anything  but  the  result  of 
accident:  see  the  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester.  His  main 
reason  was  the  soldierlike  one  that  the  Russians  “  would 
not  have  left  their  military  magazines,  their  gun-carriages, 
and,  above  all,  their  gunpowder,  to  the  victorious  army 
before  they  retreated.”  We  fancy,  however,  his  Grace 
was  not  perfectly  informed  as  to  the  facts  ;  and  De  S^gur’s 
version  is  at  all  events  now  the  commonly  received  one. 
Such  also  is  his  wonderful  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
retreat,  furnishing  a  mine  which  has  been  abundantly 
worked  by  subsequent  laborers.  These,  however,  are  but 
incidental  ornaments  of  the  work.  Its  great  merit  lies  in 
the  delineation  of  the  character  of  Napoleon.  M.  de  Sdgur 
saw  him  very  close  ;  he  saw  him  indeed  with  very  imagina¬ 
tive  perception,  but  it  was  the  perception  of  genius  for 
which  the  true  underlies  the  poetical.  Some  of  his  traits 
de  plume  have  become  almost  common  property  ;  as  .when 
he  describes  the  Emperor’s  craving  for  victory :  “  Instead 
of  sacrificing  everything  to  ensure  it  (victory),  it  was 
through  victory  that  he  sought  to  arrive  at  everything ;  he 
used  it  as  a  mean.s,  when  it  should  have  been  in  truth  an 
end.”  Sdeh  is  the  famous  address,  of  fatalist  complexion, 
which  he  represents  the  Emperor  as  having  delivered  to 
three  general  officers,  his  own  father,  the  Comte  de  Sdgur, 
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among  tliem,  on  the  eve  of  hisi  departure  tor  the  war,  when 
they  wished  to  dissuade  him  by  warnings  of  personal  danger  : 

‘‘  1  teel  myself  driven  towards  a  goal  which  1  know  not. 
When  I  have  reached  it,  when  I  can  be  no  more  serviceable 
tor  its  attainment,  then  an  atom  will  suffice  to  destroy  me ; 
till  then  all  human  etTorts  will  be  in  vain  against  me. 
Paris  or  the  army,  it  is  all  the  same  for  me.  When  my 
hour  is  come,  a  lever,  a  tall  from  my  horse  in  hunting,  will 
kill  me  quite  as  easily  as  a  ball ;  men’s  days  are  written.” 

Such,  again,  is  his  striking  analysis  of  the  peculiar  per¬ 
sonal  influence  exercised  by  Napoleon  :  “  'L'here  was  in 

his  conversation  a  kind  of  enchantment,  against  which  it 
was  impossible  to  defend  one’s  self;  one  felt  less  strong  than 
he,  and  forced  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  It  was,  if  1  may 
hazard  the  expression,  a  kind  of  magnetic  |>ower,  tor  his 
ardent  and  flexible  genius  breathes  entire  in  each  of  his 
wishes,  the  least  as  well  the  most  iin|>ortant ;  he  wills  any¬ 
thing,  and  all  his  forces,  all  his  faculties,  unite  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  accomplishment ;  they  hasten  to  the  front,  they 
precipitate  them.selves,  and,  obeying  each  movement  of  his 
mind,  they  assume  on  the  instant  the  forms  which  he  de¬ 
sires.”  Note,  also,  the  grand  passage  in  which  De  Sdgnr 
describes  the  failing  of  heart  with  which  his  hero  embarked 
on  this  his  greatest  enterprise,  his  almost  preternatural 
prescience  contending  against  his  reliance  'on  destiny. 

“  On  the  approach  of  so  great  an  event  he  hesitated  in  re¬ 
garding  it  as  certain,  tor  he  had  no  longer  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  own  infallibility.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  extensi\ely  this  romantic  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  first  Napoleon’s  character,  as  a  being  of  semi¬ 
supernatural  gifts,  so  to  speak,  pervadeil  our  own  literature 
as  well  as  the  French  in  the  first  generation  after  him.  It 
influenced  very  largely  the  mind  of  the  Napiers,  and 
through  them  that  of  the  great  multitude  of  their  admirers 
and  imitators  in  military  history.  It  became  almost  a  wor¬ 
ship  in  such  writers  as  Hazlitt.  It  penetrated  into  the 
writings  even  of  Tories  like  Scott  and  Alison.  It  entered 
into  the  very  soul  of  Byron,  who  all  his  life  was  alternately 
attracted  and  repelled  by  the  sinister  brilliancy  of  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  star.  It  produced  us,  at  all  events,  a  more  vivid 
style  of  historical  writing  than  had  been  admitted  before, 
and  a  manlier  tone  of  poetry'  than  that  which  suits  the 
nerves  of  our  efleminate  moilern  muse. 

And,  after  all.  Napoleon-worship  was  deeply  founded  in 
truth.  It  was  his  fate  to  earn  an  undeserved  posthumous 
popularity  as  a  monarch,  In'cause  his  name  was  a  watch¬ 
word  in  party  polemics.  And  in  our  time  his  military  pre¬ 
eminence  has  been  contested,  his  personal  qualities  decried, 
because,  his  dj  nasty  having  become  established  and  ednse- 
<|uently  unpopular,  the  same  class  of  wits  which  had  been  en¬ 
listed  to  magnify  him  in  the  first  period  were  banded  together 
to  lower  him  in  the  second.  No  Frenchman  ever  praises  or 
condemns  an  historical  chancier  except  ”  in  odium  tertii,” 
as  Sir  Philip  Francis  expressed  it  —  with  purpose  to  aim 
a  side-blow  at  some  existing  personage  or  system.  But  of 
this  kind  of  ambidextrous  criticism  we  have  surely  had 
more  than  enough.  After  fifty  years.  Truth  is  the  only 
client  worth  upholding.  The  chief  lesson  which  we  our¬ 
selves  derive  from  modern  anti-Napoleonic  tirades  is  that 
the  writers  deliberately  mist'onceive  their  subject.  What 
is  the  advantage  of  pointing  out,  as  is  so  easily  done,  that 
Napoleon  aimed  at  too  much,  that  he  lost  all  by  risking  all, 
that  he  ought  to  have  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  his 

farrisons  from  Germany,  to  have  been  contented  with  the 
Imperor  Francis’s  terms  after  Dresden,  with  the  terms  of 
the  Allies  after  I.eipzig?  Napoleon  knew  perfectly  well 
that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  yielding  on  either  of  these 
O  'casions.  He  knew  the  instability  of  his  own  power.  He- 
knew  that  if  he  gave  ground  he  must  certainly  fall ;  if  he 
prolonged  the  contest,  it  was  still  possible,  however  improb¬ 
able,  he  might  win.  What  was  it  then  to  him  that  after  evei^ 
adverse  throw  of  the  dice  the  chances  against  him  multi¬ 
plied  tenfold,  fiftyfold,  a  hundredfold  ?  Such  was  the  spirit 
in  which  he  went  on  doubling  his  stakes  ;  and  thus  consid¬ 
ered,  the  tenacious  vigof  of  action  and  language  which  he  ' 
displayed  in  his  last  years  of  conflict,  the  marvellous  air  of  | 
confidence  which  he  assumed,  and  by  which  he  imposed  to 
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the  last  on  groat  part  of  his  enemies  and  of  mankind, 
vored  indeed  of  •*  daemonic  ”  ability  as  much  as  the  surput. 
ing  achievements  of  his  earlier  days.  He  stands  alone 
after  all,  in  history  ;  towering,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  (or 
evil,  almve  every  other  figure.  Caesar  or  Alexander  mar 
have  rivalled  him  ;  but  none  since  their  days.  Such  a 
character  is  invested  with  a  grandeur  of  its  own,  which  it 
is  idle  to  controvert  merely  because  we  may  condemn  or 
loathe  the  utter  want  of  moral  sense  which  accompanied  it 
The  specialty  —  morally  speaking — of  the  first  Kmperor 
was  that  throughout  life  he  evinced,  probablv  felt,  not  the 
slightest  sense  of  respionsibility  of  any  kind.  In  this  respect 
he  was  not  merely  unique  among  heroes  ;  but  to  find  his 
parallel  one  must  descend  even  to  the  lowest  criminal  strata 
of  society.  Such  a  man,  we  are  told,  could  not  have  been 
“  great ;  ”  but  that  is  a  verbal  criticism  of  the  clerical  and 
feminine  order.  Manzoni  —  himself  a  deeply  religious 
man  —  saw  farther  when  he  described  him  as  one  in  whom 
the  great  Maker  had  seen  fit  to  stamp  a  larger  image  of  his 
creative  spirit  than  in  other  men.  Such  was  he  whom  De 
Segur  sketched  in  his  failure  as  well  as  in  his  strength; 
and  De  S^gur,  who  died  last  month,  was  probably  the  last 
surviving  man  who  knew  him  well,  anti  had  conversetl 
familiarly  with  him. 


MOVING  HOUSE. 

Amongst  the  miseries  which  for  various  reasons  we 
agree  to  treat  rather  with  ridicule  than  with  sympathy,  few 
are  more  acute  than  those  connected  with  a  change  of 
house.  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  why  any  evils  which 
in  themselves  are  real  and  serious  should  be  regarded  as 
placing  their  victim  beyond  the  circle  of  a  common  hu¬ 
manity.  Sea-sickness  involves  as  much  unhappiness  for 
the  time  as  the  loss,  say,  of  a  first  cousin  ;  if  more  transi¬ 
tory,  it  is  more  acute  tor  the  moment,  for  few  people  lost 
their  appetite  for  a  day  on  the  death  of  a  relation,  and  still 
less  do  they  contemplate  suicide  as  desirable  unefer  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Yet  one  of  these  is  almost  an  invariable,  and 
the  other  a  verv  common,  result  of  sea-sickness.  We  sym¬ 
pathize,  it  woufd  seem,  only  with  those  forms  of  suffering 
which  are  susceptible  of  poetic  treatment ;  and  in  other 
cases  we  feel,  to  alter  the  ordinary  saying,  that  there  is 
a  comic  side  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends.  This 
excuse,  whatever  its  value,  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  callous  indifference  with  which  we  generally  regard 
the  victim  of  a  change  of  hou.ses.  For  surely  there  is 
something  poetical  about  the  feelings  of  a  human  being 
torn  from  the  building  which  has  become  almost  a  part  of 
himself.  He  is  not,  we  assume,  about  to  cross  the  ocean, 
or  to  break  off  any  habit  of  familiarity.  He  is  merely 
moving  to  a  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  because  some 
intrusive  railway  has  demolished  his  former  dwelling-place, 
or  because  an  increase  of  his  family,  or  a  desire  for  better 
accommodation,  or  the  imperious  wish  of  the  ladies  of  his 
household,  has  compelled  him  to  shift  his  anchorage.  How¬ 
ever  slight  the  change  may  be,  he  is  breaking  innumerable 
threads  of  association,  of  whose  force  he  was  never  before 
sensible.  For  many  of  them  it  is  probable  that  he  is  hope¬ 
lessly  unable  to  account.  He  cannot  tell  how  many  social 
meetings  have  hallowed  particular  rooms  for  him,  and  left 
behind  an  odor  perceptible  to  the  imagination,  if  not  to 
the  senses.  He  can  only  dimly  guess  that  certain  marked 
stages  in  his  domestic  life  have  been  connected  in  the 
background  of  his  consciousness  with  particular  rooms  or 
ieces  of  furniture.  He  feels,  but  he  is  unable  to  say  why 
e  feels,  that  his  imagination  is  not  so  easily  kindled,  and 
that  his  pen  does  not  run  so  easily,  in  the  new  and  commo¬ 
dious  study  whose  charms  were  set  before  him  in  the  most 
glaring  colors,  as  in  the  queer  old  dingy  room  where  every 
angle,  inconvenient  as  it  might  he,  had  somehow  learnt  a 
language  of  its  own.  He  resembles  the  schoolboy  who  wm 
reiluced  to  sudden  imbecility  when  the  malice  of  his  rivals 
had  cut  off  the  button  which  he  always  fingered  in  mo¬ 
ments  of  ilifficnlty.  A  man  grows  into  a  house  as  he  gro** 
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into  a  pair  o*  sho*!*  >  an*!  t!*®  change  like  a  hermit-  | 

cr»b  JisloJgetl  •foin  the  old  shell  to  which  his  figure  had  ! 
^*.liially  adapted  itself. 

^  There  is  surely  something  pathetic,  though  there  is  of 
course  much  that  is  trivial,  about  such  suflerings.  Haw¬ 
thorne  argues  in  the  “  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  ”  that  all 
this  attachment  to  old  places  is  an  old-world  superstition  ; 

»nd  that  in  the  coming  days  we  shall  be  wiser,  and  change  ’ 
a  house  with  the  same  facility  as  we  now  change  a  coat,  i 
Our  remote  descendants  will  revert  to  the  nomad  state, 
though  their  tents  will  be  made  of  brick  and  mortar  instead  I 
of  canvas.  They  will  scorn  to  be  bound  by  sentiment  to  ' 
anv  particular  plot  of  ground.  It  is  hard  to  prophesy  what 
may  be  the  mental  condition  of  our  remote . posterity.  A 
(lay  may  come  when  patriotism  and  family  feeling  may  be 
iwrarded  as  idle  superstitions ;  and  in  that  era,  an  attach¬ 
ment  to  any  special  lump  of  matter  will  l)e  a  weakness  of  ; 
which  every  luminary  of  the  twenty-soinethingth  century  j 
will  be  heariily  ashamed.  But  meanwhile  every  per.son  in  | 
whom  the  imagination  is  not  quite  an  obsolete  faculty  clin>rs  | 
more  or  less  to  an  ancient  domicile.  He  feels  a  perceptible  I 
wrench  upon  quitting  it;  and  is  painfully  sensible  that  he'  j 
is  passing  one  more  milestone  on  his  road  to  the  grave. 
We  do  not  grow  old  at  a  uniform  rate.  Our  steady  tlown- 
hill  progress  is  varied  by  abrupt  descents  and  sudden 
breaches  of  continuity.  The  stream  of  life  has  its  rapids 
and  its  cascades  as  well  as  its  smoother  stretches  ;  and  the  | 
change  of  a  house  generally  forms  one  of  those  conspicuous 
epochs  by  which  we  cou/it  our  history.  It  marks  one  of  j 
the  revolutions  in  our  little  kingdom,  which  may  be  in  i 
other  respects  for  the  better  or  the  worse,  but  which  is  at  j 
any  rate  a  step  nearer  to  the  end.  Everylx)dy  knows  how  1 
the  whole  character  of  a  Iriendly  meeting  is  often  changed  j 
hv  the  scene  in  which,  it  takes  place.  A  dinner  party  | 
which  would  be  sociable  and  talkative  in  a  room  of  corre-  ! 
^ponding  size  becomes  disagreeably  noisy  in  a  smaller,  and 
painfully  decorous  in  a  more  magnificent,  apartment.  In 
the  same  way,  by  some  subtle  and  untraceable  influence,  our 
whole  system  of  life  seems  to  take  its  color  from  its  sur¬ 
roundings;  the  family  whom  we  were  all  glad  to  see  in 
Tyburnia  somehow  becomfes  disagreeable  when  transplanted  i 
to  .Mayfair,  or  vice  versa;  and  our  private  history  is  thus  ! 
divided  into  acts,  in  which  the  scenery  has  more  importance  1 
than  we  are  sometimes  willing  to  acknowledge.  However  * 
this  may  be,  the  mere  fact  of  cutting  loose  so  many  old  as¬ 
sociations  as  are  necessarily  destroyed  in  a  domestic  trans¬ 
migration  has  something  almost  solem.i  about  it  to  the  mind 
which  is  not  ultra-philosophical  ;  and  an  optimist  would 
have  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  the  con¬ 
comitant  sufierings  were  hallowed  by  the  deeper  emotions 
which  they  typify,  instead  of  rendering  the  emotion  itself 
ridiculous. 

Unluckily  it  is  not  so.  Undertakers,  as  we  know,  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  funeral  almost  ridiculous  and  quite 
vexatious  to  the  spirit  of  man.  Upholsterers  are  equally  i 
successful  in  casting  an  air  of  ridicule  upon  the  parting, 
not  from  a  lady,  but  from  a  house.  It  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  adopt  an  air  of  dignity.  A  man  leaving  No.  99  in 
a  square  cannot  look  like  a  baron  driven  from  his  ancestral 
castle.  His  snfierings  may  be  quite  as  deep.  The  poor 
beetle  which  we  drive  out  of  his  cranny  may  feel  as  great 
a  panv  as  a  millionaire  turned  out  of  his  palace.  But 
with  all  our  benevolence,  we  only  laugh  at  him.  The  man, 
at  this  possible  crisis  of  his  life,  is  a  victim  to  those  paltry  j 
cares  which  we  agree  to  treat  with  contempt.  He  is  har-  | 
assed  by  wretched  little  perplexities  about  doors  that  will  | 
not  fit,  and  blinds  that  will  not  draw  up,  and  wardrobes  ; 
tbM  persist  with  an  obstinacy  worthy  rather  of  animated  ] 
beinp  than  of  mere  material  objects,  in  refusing  to  fit  any 
available  corner.  A  day  comes  on  which  he  ought  to  be  | 
overwhelmed  with  conflicting  sentiments  at  parting  from  i 
old  penates.  He  has  rehearsed  the  scene  in  imagina-  i 
two,  and  is  prepared  to  shed  an  appropriate  tear  on  quit-  | 
Ung  forever  the  spot  where  he  took  his  last  leave  of  a  near 
relation,  or  where  his  first-born  child  was  presented  to 
•  him.  ^fore  he  has  time  to  rise  to  the  appropriate  pitch 
oI  sentiment,  a  rabble  rout  of  grimy  workmen  has  diflused 


itself  throughout  every  ro<jm  in  his  house.  'They  are  tear¬ 
ing  down  his  pictures,  his  books,  and  his  china  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  German  troops  taking  farewell  of  a  French 
village.  The  only  emotion  which  is  naturally  suggested 
by  their  appearance  is  a  thirst  for  some  fluid  capable  of 
slaking  throats  which  are  exposed  to  continual  whirlwinds 
of  time-honored  dust.  The  poor  fragments  of  furniture 
detached  from  their  accustomed  resting-place  seem  sud¬ 
denly  to  lose  their  l>eauty  like  a  gathered  flower.  The 
rooms  themselves  become  dreary  like  a  field  invaded  by  a 
flight  of'locusts.  Sentiment  is  obviously  out  of  place  ; 
and  the  only  hope  is  to  preserve  sufficient  temper  wliilst 
endeavoring  to  ttpp®>*l  to  the  tender  mercy  of  these  tyran¬ 
nous  invaders.  The  wretched  householder  feels  himself  lo 
bt!  little  more  than  a  useless  obstacle,  which  has  no  real 
right  to  exist.  He  has  fondly  trusted  in  promises  that  his 
new  abode  will  be  swept  and  garnished  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time.  If  from  want  of  experience  he  has 
been  rash  enough  to  put  some  kind  of  faith  in  these  lavish 
assurances,  he  is  speedily  and  rudely  undeceived.  A 
dreary  and  irritating  period  is  in  store  for  him.  If  he 
retires  to  some  remote  refuge,  the  whole  ingenuity  of  his 
tormentors  will  be  racked  to  put  everything  where  he  piur- 
ticularly  wished  that  it  should  not  be.  If  he  remains  at 
his  post  heroically,  he  will  be  tempted  to  think  that  furni¬ 
ture,  as  Butler  thought  of  nations,  may  go  mad ;  and  he 
will  he  driven  to  the  misanthropical  conclusion  that  nobody 
ever  keeps  his  promises,  and  in  particular  that  that  model 
of  his  s])ecies,  the  British  workman,  means,  when  he  says 
that  he^will  do  a  thing  to-day,  that  he  will  begin  to  do 
some  part  of  it  to-morrow  week. 

What,  to  select  one  special  scene  of  misery,  can  be  more 
wretched  than  the  f'site  of  the  man  who  really  loves  his 
library  as  every  good  man  should  do  ?  We  do  not  speak 
of  libraries  in  the  grander  sense  of  the  word  —  of  collec¬ 
tions  of  rare  and  precious  editions  or  of  solid  masses  of  lit¬ 
erature  winch  re<juire  special  edifices  to  contain  them. 
The  fortunate  proprietors  of  such  libraries  may  Iw  assumed 
lo  be  rich  enough  to  pass  over  their  troubles  to  other  peo¬ 
ple.  We  are  thinking  rather  of  such  a  modest  library  as 
fre(|uently  twines  itself  round  the  affections  of  a  man  of 
moderate  means.  It  contains  books  upon  which  he  has 
scrawled  caricatures  of  hij  schoolmasters;  and  prize.s 
marked  with  the  arms  of  the  college  at  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself;  and  miscellaneous  books  of  no  great  value, 
but  interesting  because  they  h.ave  heen  picked  up  at  book¬ 
stalls,  or  in  out-of-the-way  continental  towns ;  and  cheap 
editions  of  celebrated  authors  which  have  been  compan¬ 
ions  of  travel  and  have  provided  amusement  in  leisure 
moments;  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  more  amhitioiis  vol¬ 
umes,  which  he  has  ventured  to  i)uy  whilst  carefully  count¬ 
ing  the  cost.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  each  bwk  has 
found  its  own  appropriate  nook  on  the  shelves ;  he  could 
find  it  in  the  dark,  and  would  miss  it  if  it  were  kindly  bor¬ 
rowed  by  a  friend ;  the  whole  library  has  acquired  a  cer¬ 
tain  organic  unity ;  and  even  whilst  <piietly  sitting  in  his 
chair  he  can  imbila;  the  aroma  of  each  division  by  allow¬ 
ing  his  eyes  to  ramble  aimlessly  over  the  familiar  books. 
When  it  has  been  transported  bv  the  rude  hands  of  illiter¬ 
ate  workmen,  who  regard  a  boofc  as  though  it  were  simply 
a  thing,  and  has  been  shot  down  on  the  floor  with  no  more 
ceremony  than  coals  are  deposited  in  our  cellars,  the  sight 
is  as  pathetic  as  the  mangled  remains  of  an  animal.  It 
requires  some  nerve  to  begin  the  weary  task  of  once  more 
•reducing  chaos  to  some  new  kind  of  order,  which  yet  can¬ 
not  for  a  long  period  be  as  familiar  as  the  oltl.  It  .shocks 
one’s  sense  of  propriety  to  see  the  strange  discords  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  fortuitous  combinations  of 
thoughtless  hands.  Stray  volumes  of  Voltaire  are  mixed 
up  with  Butler,  and  Jeremy  Taylor;  Shakespeare  is  being 
crushed  under  a  pile  of  Blue-books  or  treatises  on  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy,  and  Charles  Lamb  suffocated  amongst  a 
crowd  of  the  books  which  no  gentleman’s  library  should  be 
without.  And  then,  as  he  turns  over  the  volumes,  he  is 
lucky  if  disagreeable  revelations  do  not  obtrude  themselves. 
Possibly  he  will  discover  that  some  of  his  cherished  treas¬ 
ures  bear  the  uneffaced  inscription  of  a  friend’s  name 
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and  he  will  have  to  choose  between  conscious  dishonesty,  | 
and  superhuman  heroism,  'fhen  he  will  find  presentation  | 
copies  of  poems,  which  he  foolishly  omitted  to  ack  nowledge  | 
by  return  of  post,  and  dared  not  acknowledge  afterwards, 
and  which  now  stare  him  in  the  face  with  a  reminder  of 
neglected  duties.  Elsewhere  he  has  a  melancholy  thrill  as 
he  turns  up  again  some  ponderous  volume  of  history  or 
science,  speaking  of  studies  of  which  he  zealously  entered 
the  portal,  but  somehow  failed  to  get  much  further.  There 
are  books  that  recall  friendships  now  de.ad  and  buried,  and 
files  of  dusty  pamplilets  reviving  old  scenes  of  intellectual 
contest  in  which  he  wasted  his  powers  ;  and  books  which  he 
reviewed  abusively  when  he  ought  to  have  discovered  the 
advent  of  a  new  genius,  and  many  more  to  which  he  was 
unduly  clement  when  he  ought  to  have  slashed  them  with 
critical  vigor;  and  jwssibly  writings  of  his  own  which  have 
been  forgotten  by  everybody  but  himself,  and  which  he 
had  wished  to  forget  also.  But  it  wouhl  be  endless  to 
speak  of  the  associations  which  may  be  suggestecl  by  once 
more  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the  works  that  were  rest¬ 
ing  so  peacefully  on  their  shelves.  Nobody  can  have  gone 
through  such  a  task  without  many  pangs  of  more  or  less 
acuteness. 

A  library  is  doubtless  the  most  living  part  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  house.  Nothing  else  excites  so  many  emotions 
in  the  bosom  of  the  wretched  i)eing  doomed  to  leave  his 
house.  Yet  his  sufferings  arc  generally  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule,  and  he  is  blandly  informed  that  things  will  shake 
down  and  all  will  come  right  in  that  singularly  indefinite 
perio<l,  “  a  day  or  two.”  It  may  be  so ;  but  human  life  does 
not  include  a  large  number  of  “days  or  two.” 


ENEMIES  PAINTED  BY  ONE  ANOTIIEK. 

The  power  to  “see  ourselves  as  others  see  us”  might 
perhaps  be  of  some  value  to  people,  though  on  many  it 
would  have  a  terribly  disheartening  effect,  remlering  them 
self^bservant,  self-critical,  self-conscious  to  a  ruinous  . 
degree.  To  nations,  however,  who  have  all  along  enjoyed 
the  privilege  in  question,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no 
advantage  in  knowing  what  other  nations  think  of  them. 
The  opinion  formed  of  a  man  by  ordinary  friends  and  by 
the  mass  of  his  acquaintances  is  probably  in  the  main  true. 
They  hear  his  words,  witness  his  actions,  have  often  the 
opportunity  of  examining  his  motives ;  are  in  a  position,  in 
short,  to  study  him  and  know  him.  By  some  he  is  liked, 
by  others  disliked ;  but  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  brought  into  contact  do  not  care  enough  about  him  to 
feel  unjustly  towards  him  in  any  way.  With  nations  the 
case  is  quite  different.  Almost  every  nation  —  we  are 
s[>eaking,  of  course,  of  civilized  countries  —  has  been  the 
enemy  of  every  other  nation ;  and  in  seeing  ourselves  as 
other  nations  see  us  we  generally  look  at  caricatures,  or 
distorted  representations  of  a  serious  kind,  drawn  by  rivals 
or  foes.  Such  pictures,  however,  may  be  to  a  certain  i 
extent  instructive,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  interesting ;  I 
especially  as,  far  from  being  mere  repetitions  of  the  same  j 
historical  designs,  they  change  with  the  times,  with  each  I 
war,  and  with  tlie  nature  and  result  of  each  war.  As  a  | 
rule  the  animosity  of  a  victorious  towards  a  vanquished  ; 
country  does  not  last  so  long  as  that  of  the  vanquished  ' 
towards  the  victors.  That  is  what  one  would  expect  from  ' 
human  nature  as  observed  in  individual  persons  ;  but  there*  | 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  perhaps  one  such  may  be 
made  in  the  case  of  Russia  against  Poland,  and  another  cer¬ 
tainly  in  that  of  (lermany  against  France,  in  which  though  j 
(Ibr  the  very  intelligible  reason  given  above)  France  doubt-  [ 
less  hates  Germany  more  than  Germany  hates  France,  yet  | 
the  hatred  of  the  conquerors  towards  the  conquered  seems  | 
still  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  bitter  character.  The  worst  wars  i 
for  creating  bad  feeling,  so  intense  that  it  must  endure  for  , 
some  time  even  afler  the  total  disappearance  of  what  orig-  ! 
inally  produced  it,  are  undoubtedly  civil  wars,  and  next  to  j 
them  wars  of  nation  against  nation  —  that  is  to  s^',  national 
^s  distinguished  from  political  wars.  In  1814  f^rance  was  { 


beaten  by  a  league  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  states  of  Europe 
There  was  notliing  humiliating  —  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  something  glorious  —  in  such  a  defeat ;  and  it  was  out  | 
of  the  ({uestion  for  the  French  to  cultivate  feelings  of  hatred  ‘ 
against  all  her  enemies.  They  were  too  numerous.  In  the 
late  war,  however,  fighting  with  Germans  of  all  kinds,  but  I 
still  fighting  only  with  Germans,  the  French  were  thoroughly  ■ 
beaten,  and,  having  now  but  one  hostile  nation  to  deal  with,  I 
can  afford  to  detest  it.  Detesting  their  foes,  they  naturally 
i  speak  and  write  .against  them ;  and  it  may  be  interestiuir  to 
j  see  of  what  they  accuse  them  —  not,  of  course,  as  a  study  ! 

I  of  the  Germans,  but  of  the  French  themselves. 

When  in  Louis  XI  V.’s  time  the  French  were  in  the  habit 
of  beating  the  Germans,  the  favorite  charge  brought 
against  them  was  that  they  were  heavy  and  stupid ;  and  this 
summary  view  of  their  character  lasted  until  long  after  the 
Prussians,  amon^  other  Germans,  had  given  them  remark¬ 
able  proofs  of  alertness  and  vivacity.  Indeed,  so  persist¬ 
ently  was  this  character  for  thick-headedness  attributed 
to  them  by  successive  French  authors,  that  they  still 
suffered  from  it  when  Mme.  De  Stael,  at  the  time  of  the  < 
;  Restoration,  undertook  to  enlighten  the  French  public  as 
I  to  what  German  authors  really  were,  and  made  her  cele- 
:  bratetl  literary  journey  beyond  the  Rhine  with  that  object. 
Until  then  the  question  formerly  put  and  seriously  dis- 
cussetl  by  the  French  abbd,  “  Est-ce  qu’un  Allemand  peut 
avoir  de  I’esprit?”  had  always  been  answered  in  the 
negative.  Bivarol,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  three 
or  four  (iermans  putting  their  heads  together,  and  con¬ 
tributing  so  much  intelligence  apiece  in  the  vain  hope  of 
i  being  able  to  understand  one  of  his  mots ;  and  in  an  old 
description  of  the  palace  and  gardens  of  Versailles  the 
I  writer,  after  explaining  how,  by  a  never-ending  practical 
joke,  certain  fountains  with  concealed  jets  can  be  suddenly 
made  to  play  upon  the  visitor  who  approaches  them  too 
closely,  adds  that  when  this  trick  was  practised  upon  some 
distinguished  personage,  he  reproved  the  keeper,  telling 
him  that  “  such  pleasantries  should  be  reserved  for  the 
bourgeois  or  the  German.” 

The  Germans  have  been  twice  at  Versailles  since  then, 
and  on  neither  occasion  were  they  subjected  to  any 
“  pleasantries.”  Nor  is  it  usual  now  to  class  them  with 
“  the  bourgeois ;  ”  and  it  has  even  been  thought  possible, 
since  Heine  and  Borne  made  Paris  their  home,  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  “  might  possess  wit.”  It  is  felt  necessary  all  the  same 
—  indeed,  now  more  than  ever  —  to  make  and  maintain 
some  serious  accusation  against  the  Germans ;  and  the 
victorious  enemy  has  accordingly  been  charged  with  cruelty, 
rapacity,  but  above  all  with,  hypocrisy.  The  first  two 
charges  afi'ect  the  German  army  as  a  whole,  and,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  very  little  stress  has  been  laid  u|)on  them ; 
but  the  last  one  applies  to  the  Germans  as  individual  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  French  “  insist  upon  it,”  to  use  their  own 
expression,  and  mean  that  it  should  l)e  kept  up.  It  will  be 
the  great  historical  indictment  against  them,  marking  the 
period  and  the  circumstances  of  the  period  at  which  it  was 
preferred  for  the  first  time.  Any  man  who  combines  mild¬ 
ness  of  manner  with  firmness  of  action  lays  himself  o|)en  to 
a  charge  of  hypocrisy.  “  He  is  not  what  he  seemed  to  be,” 
say  those  against  whom  his  action  is  directed.  If  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer  went  to  church  on  Sunday  and  presided  at  an 
execution  on  Monday,  if  he  read  lyric  poetry  or  discussed 
philosophy  on  Monday  morning  and  proposed  no  matter 
what  harsh  action  on  Monday  afternoon,  he  rendered  him¬ 
self  liable  to  be  called  a  hypocrite,  because  he  was  not 
always  seeking  occasions  for  indicting  punishments,  because 
he  was  not  always  sentencing  people  to  death. 

The  discovery  that  the  Germans  united  sentimentality 
with  rascality,  piety  with  ruffianism,  seems  to  have  l>een 
made  by  the  Parisians  during  the  siege,  when  they  had  had 
no  opportunity  of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  Germam, 
but  had  had  abundant  leisure  and  provocation  for  forming 
opinions  “  subjectively  ”  (as  the  Germans  themselves  would 
saj')  in  reference  to  it.  Thus  the  “  Besieged  Resident  ” 
was  enabled  to  give  an  interesting  picture  of  a  German 
officer  sitting  down  to  play  a  touching  air  on  the  piana 
and  immediately  afterwards  seizing  the  instrument  and 
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ending  it  off  to  Germaoy  —  probably  by  one  of  the  plan-  I 
ijer-caffiag®**  which  French  writers  seem  to  think  formed 
I  recognized  portion  of  the  German  military  train.  Some 
uonlhs  afterwards  the  author  of  an  article  in  the  Revue 
ia  Deux  Mondes  on  the  “  Prussians  in  Alsace,”  gave  a  I 
philoeophical  explanation  of  that  psychological  puzzle,  the  ! 
mod  of  a  German,  which,  unlike  the  French  (nind,  pos-  | 
a  dual  character,  enabling  him  to  think  one  way  and  | 
ict  another,  to  be  good  in  theory  and  bad  in  practice  —  to  ! 
lie,  in  short,  a  consummate  hypocrite.  In  the  letters  of  | 
“Hermann  and  Dorothea,”  published  by  the  same  periodi-  i 
cal  the  great  joke  is  for  Hermann  to  upbraid  the  French 
for  their  inordinate  love  of  luxury,  while  he  appropriates 
ererv  luxurious  object  he  can  find,  that  he  may  send  it  to 
bis  future  bride.  “  I  forward  you  a  volume  of  ‘  Lamar- 
line,'  ”  he  writes.  “  You  will  see  how  richly,  how  extrav- 
airantly  it  is  bound.  It  was  indeed  time  that  this  reckless 
nation  should  receive  a  lesson.”  Every  portrait  of  the 
Gorman  officer  in  France,  as  drawn  by  the  Figaro,  the 
Gauloif,  and  other  popular  Parisian  prints,  is  after  this 
model. 

But  if  the  French  misrepresent  the  Germans  in  painting 
them  as  hypocrites,  the  Germans  have  certainly  gone  too  > 
far  in  the  charges  of  frivolity  and  licentiousness  they  are  so  | 
fond  of  bringing  against  the  French,  It  is  often  main¬ 
tained  by  superficial  philosophers  aiming  at  a  character  for 
profundity,  that  France,  if  the  fundamental  cause  be  sought 
ont,  was  beaten  in  the  war  with  Prussia  by  reason  of  her 
immorality,  love  of  luxury,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  France  is  now  accused  of  immorality  : 
in  consequence  of  having  lieen  beaten.  The  French  have  ! 
ilways  been  immoral ;  but  that  has  not  prevented  them 
from  gaining,  at  various  periods  of  their  history,  the  most 
brilliant  successes  in  war.  The  fact  is  that  conquerors, 
when  their  success  is  very  great  indeed,  have,  for  a  time  at 
least,  the  making  of  history  in  their  own  hands,  and  may 
lay  to  the  account  of  the  conquered  whatever  they  please. 
The  Germans  circulated  a  report  at  the  very  beginning  of 
tbewar  that  the  French  camps  were  full  of  women;  and 
although  when  the  French  armies  were  made  captive, 
Tomen  were  not  found  amon^  the  prisoners,  the  story  of 
their  constant  presence  with  the  troops  is  still  a  subject  of 
common  belief  in  Germany.  The  French,  on  their  side, 
were  quite  prepared  to  attribute  all  sorts  of  gross  sensual 
rices  to  the  Germans.  The  German  views  of  the  French 
were  not  at  that  time  well  known  in  France,  and  we  re- 
meiqber  meeting  with  a  hotel-keeper  in  one  of  the  occupied 
cities  of  Lorraine  who  seriously  looked  upon  his  own 
cuontrymen  as  models  of  austerity,  and  on  the  German  in¬ 
vaders  as  dissipated,  dissolute  characters.  “  How  they 
call  and,  above  all,  how  they  drink  I  ”  he  muttered,  as  he 
drew  himself  up,  napkin  in  hand,  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
after  the  manner  (apart  from  the  napkin)  of  the  two  virtu¬ 
ous  old  Komans  in  Couture’s  picture  of  “  La  Decadence 
des  Romains,”  standing  sternly  and  sorrowfully  apart  from 
tbe  general  orgie.  Forced  by  what  was  in  him  to  speak 
to  some  one,  he  came  forward  and  conBded  to  us  in  a 
whisper  his  opinion  that  that  sort  of  thing  did  not  go  on  in 
England. 

We  were  obliged  to  confess  that  the  custom  of  drinking 
wine  at  dinner  was  not  unknown  in  England.  No,  nor 
in  France  either,”  he  replied ;  “  hut  dinner  is  now  over, 
ud  the  drinking  still  continues.”  In  common  fairness  we 
frit  bound  to  answer  that  in  England  also  wine  was  drunk 
*fter  dinner,  and  much  more  generally  than  in  Germany. 
We  also  suggested  that  the  Bavarian  officers  had  nothing 
to  do  that  night ;  that  the  next  morning  they  would  be 
|g*io  on  the  march,  and,  before  many  days  could  elapse, 
to  action ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  unimportant 
whether  they  drank  a  little  extra  wine  or  not.  At  this 
ooment  a  tall,  well-developed,  muscular  Bavarian  lieu- 
^nant,  clearly  of  the  race  typified  by  Rausch  in  his  colossal 
of  Bavaria,  called  our  particular  attention  to  a  drink 
M  was  preparing,  which  he  assured  us  possessed  the 
^heat  qualities  as  an  invigorant.  He  poured  into  a 
^aopagne  glass  half  a  glass  of  champagne,  broke  a  couple  of 
^  and  threw  in  the  yolks,  added  a  small  glass  of  curaqoa, 


and  finally  a  small  glass  of  cognac,  then,  without  stirring 
the  ingredients,  sw^lowed  the  whole,  and  said  compla¬ 
cently  but  somewhat  critically,  as  he  put  the  glass  down  : 
“  Un  peu  trop  de  cognac.”  The  hotel  keeper  looked  on  in 
terror  lor  a  moment,  and  then  fled  from  his  own  dining¬ 
room. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  not  the  French  estimate 
of  the  Germans  published  simultaneously  with  the  German 
estimate  of  the  French?  For  the  best  reason  possible. 
Because  in  the  occupied,  just  as  in  the  besieged  cities  of 
the  invaded  country,  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  make 
known  their  views  beyond  their  place  of  residence.  The 
newspapers  of  the  besieged  cities,  if  they  were  still  printed, 
found  themselves  restricted  as  regards  circulation  to  the 
narrowest  local  limits,  while  in  occupied  cities  to  offer 
insult  or  provocation  to  the  occupying  troops  (which  is 
what  free  criticism  under  the  circumstances  amounts  to) 
was  an  offence  punishable  with  death. 
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We  print  in  this  number,  from  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Philip  Gilbert 
Hamerton,  a  chapter  from  his  new  book,  “  The  Intellectual  Life,” 
in  die  press  of  Messrs.  Roberts  Bros. 

The  Sultan  has  presented  the  ruins  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Abngosh,  near  Jaffa,  to  the  French  Government.  As  if  poor 
France  had  not  enough  ruins  of  her  own  ! 

Bret  Harte’s  story  of  “  Mrs.  Skaggs’s  Husbands  ”  appears 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  as  “  Les 
Maris  de  Madame  Skaggs  ”  —  and  a  very  clever  translation 
it  is. 

All  the  subtle  humorists  are  not  in  America.  A  writer  in 
the  PedX  Mull  Gazette  says  that  “Few  persons,  probably,  as  a 
rule  sleep  so  soundly  or  enjoy  such  undisturbed  repose  as  niuht 
watchmen.” 

The  irrepressible  Hotton  of  London  (Mark  Twain’s  Hotton- 
tot)  has  reprinted  Bayard  Taylor’s  “  Diversions  of  the  Echo 
Club  ”  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  —  without  the  author’s  appro¬ 
bation,  we  fancy. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  a  person  easily  pleased  if  he  likes 
what  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  says  of  his  last  play,  “  La 
Femme  de  Claude.”  The  critic  leaves  nothing  of  M.  Dumas 
either  as  a  moralist  or  a  dramati.st. 

The  result  of  hard  drinking  has  been  variously  described  In 
a  case  before  the  sheriff  of  Dundee,  the  other  day,  a  witness 
stated  that  one  of  the  parties  could  not  appear  because  he  was 
“  superannuated  with  drink  just  then.” 

A  NOVEL  hy  the  Princess  Mathildc  Bonaparte,  entitled  “  La 
Dame  k  la  Kubine,”  will  shortly  lie  published.  This  novel,  it 
is  said,  was  laid  before  M.  Prosper  Merimee  some  time  before 
his  decease,  and  was  corrected  by  him. 

Chocolate  pastilles,  with  the  portrait  of  Gambetta,  are  now 
patronized  by  all  true  French  Republicans.  The  Dauphin 
IS  also  to  be  similarly  honored  in  maccaroni  patds  for  soup. 
As  for  M.  Thiers,  he  is  still  confined  to  bonbons  and  ginger¬ 
bread. 

The  son  of  Baron  Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  branch, 
has  not  only  married  a  Christian,  but  has  abjured  his  faith  for 
hers.  He  will  succeed  his  father,  and  is,  indeed,  his  only  son 
and  heir.  His  wife  is  a  daughter  of  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Regner. 

Recent  excavations  in  the  “  Vigna  Casali  ”  on  the  Appian 
road  have  disclosed  an  interesting  family  sepulchre,  apparently 
of  the  age  of  Septimus  Severus,  with  painted  walls  and  sar¬ 
cophagi  covered  with  mythological  subjects,  all  in  a  fine  state 
of  preservation. 

The  last  tax  across  the  Channel  is  an  impdt  des  marrons,  the 
Parisian  authorities  haring  determined  to  impose  a  duty  on 
chestnuts  imported  into  the  capital.  As  Paris  consumes  no  less 
than  10,000,000  chestnuts  yearly,  it  is  reckoned  that  this  tax 
will  produce  the  modest  sum  of  *144,0<¥). 
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1"  niaj  interest  teetotallers  to  learn  that  the  late  kiiit;  of  i 
Spain  drank  nothine  but  water,  was  an  early  riser,  and  set  his 
face  against  late  night  hours.  The  Court  Journal  says  that  “A  { 
glass  or  two  of  wine  might  have  given  him  the  requisite  amonnt 
of  nerre,  brain,  stamina,  and  energy  to  have  kept  his  crown."  It 
might  also  have  helped  him  to  lose  his  head. 

A  BUBSCRIPTIOM  Opened  in  Germany  early  last  year  for  a 
statue  in  honor  of  General  V'on  .Moltke,  bus  just  closed,  and  the 
total  amonnt  has  been  found  to  be  6,.54I^  francs.  There’s 
enthusiasm  !  The  French  journals  make  impertinent  allusions 
to  the  fable  of  the  mountain  in  labor.  The  old  soldier  himself 
requested  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  pleasantry. 

Lord  Lytton’s  will  contained  special  directions  as  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  l>ody,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  possibility 
of  his  being  buried  while  in  a  trance,  and  directed  that  he  should 
be  interred  in  the  family  mausoleum  at  Knebworth,  that  any 
epitaph  should  l>e  written  in  the  English  language,  and  that  the 
cost  of  his  funeral  should  be  limited  to  the  modest  expenses 
usual  in  the  interment  of  a  private  gentleman. 

Medical  students  who  are  about  to  pass  through  the  ordeal 
of  examination  may  advantageously,  perhaps,  copy  the  reply 
of  a  French  student,  who  was  being  examined  by  a  famous  pliy- 
sician.  He  described  to  the  perplexed  aspirant  for  medical 
honors  a  disease  culminating  by  degrees  to  the  most  dangerous 
^mptoms,  and  asked,  “  What  would  youthen  prescribe,  or  do?” 
The  student,  after  slight  hesitation,  replied,  "  1  should  send  in¬ 
stantly  for  you."  He  gets  his  diploma,  of  course. 

“  Tub  Memoir  of  a  Brother,"  by  Thomas  Hughes  (published 
in  this  country  by  Messrs.  J.  it.  Osgood  &.  Co.)  will  have  great 
interest  fur  a  large  number  of  readers  from  the  fact  that  the 
Kugby  School  life  described  in  its  pages  is  contemporary  with 
that  which  is  depicted  by  the  author  in  “  Tom  Brown’s  School 
Days.”  The  London  Daily  Newt  savs ;  “  The  boy  who  can 
read  this  book  without  deriving  from  it  some  additional  impulse 
towards  honorable,  manly,  and  independent  conduct,  has  no 
good  siulFin  him." 

Mk.  K.  Steioer,  the  New  York  German  publisher,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  an  extensive  descriptive  catalogue  of  Original  American 
Literature  fur  presentation  at  the  Vienna  Kx|>usitiun.  The  de¬ 
partments  which  he  desires  especially  to  cover,  are  those  of  An- 
ti({uities,  Bibli^raphy,  Biography,  Education  (exclusive  of 
school  books),  (^graphy.  History,  Jurisprudence,  Languages, 
Politics,  Statistics,  Theology,  Philosophy,  and  Manufactures. 
Authors  of  important  works  within  these  limits  will  confer  a 
favor  on  Mr  Steiger,  whose  address  is  at  22  and  24  Frankfort 
Street,  by  sending  to  him  for  a  blank  form  of  memorandum. 

In  Paris  the  movement  has  failed  to  get  up  a  show  of  “  fat 
men,”  to  vex  Prussia,  likely,  that  her  siege  did  nut  extinguish 
all  the  heavy  weights.  Well,  towards  the  end  of  May  a  compe¬ 
tition  will  take  |ilacc  between  French  cooks ;  and  a  tasting  jury 
will  pronounce  as  to  the  old  and  new  dishes.  The  discovci^  of 
the  Utter  will  be  regarded  as  productive  of  more  happiness  for 
the  human  race  than  the  discovery  of  a  new  star.  Everv  com¬ 
petitor  will  he  bound  to  serve  up  with  his  dish  the  receipt  for 
making  it  and  its  cost.  The  public  can  thus  avoid  death  and 
bankruptcy.  If  the  idea  P^s.  the  surplus  funds  will  be  voted  to 
founding  a  kind  of  Cooks’  'Training  College. 

The  ladies  of  Madrid  were  the  most  unflinching  opponents 
of  the  poor  King ;  they  killed  him  with  coupt  d’epingle,  as  M. 
Thiers  once  descrihcti  a  petticoat  conspiracy  under  Louis 
Philippe.  The  fair  sex  ever  form  the  majority  at  the  opening 
of  the  Cortes ;  they  never  applauded  his  Majesty,  but  would 
have  liked  his  Queen,  only  site  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  a  strong-minded  lady,  and  with  not  a  little  of  the 
ambition  of  the  once  Empress  Charlotte.  They  were  not  jealous 
of  her,  for  it  is  impossible  for  a  senora  to  be  plain  when  armed 
with  a  fan,  and  draped  in  a  mantle;  the  only  time  they  cease  to 
be  beautiful  is  when  they  patronize  a  French  head-dress.  The 
King  had  but  the  sup|iort  of  the  tunctionary  world. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Kevenue  report  that  Irish 
whiskey  is  far  more  appreciated  than  any  other  spirit  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  8oot^  spirits,  it  appears,  are  made  Irom 
malt,  Irish  spirits  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  grain, 
while  Englisn  spirits  are  nncrally  consumed  in  the  shape  of  gin 
and  other  compounds.  But  both  gin  in  England  and  malt 
whiskey  in  Knpand  and  Scotland  are  giving  place  to  Irish 
whiskey.  Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  thM  spirit,  illicit 
distillation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland,  and  in 
1871  thore  were  mere  than  1,100  cases  detected  in  that  country 
as  against  twenty-one  in  England  and  eight  in  Scotland.  Yet 


the  commissioners  consider  this  very  satisfactory  iu  comparison 
to  former  years. 

A  NOVEL  exhibition  and  festival  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of 
May  next  at  the  Palais  de  TIndustrie  of  Paris.  The  luanactr 
of  Ue  Thdatre  de  la  Ga'ite,  M.  Ballandc,  appeals  to  all  dranutic 
celebrities  of  all  countries  for  their  support  in  the  organization 
of  a  "  Grand  Molibre  Jubilee.’’’  The  plays  of  Moliere  will  b; 
successively  given  with  a  different  cast  of  actors  for  each  plav 
and  divers  professors  and  men  of  letters  will  deliver  lectures 
fore  the  performances.  At  the  same  time  the  admirers  of  the 
great  author  will  find  ample  repayment  for  their  curiosity  in  a 
museum  composed  of  the  autographs,  (xirtraits,  mauuscripti 
and  rare  editions  of  the  works  of  Moliere.  M.  Ballandc  has  col¬ 
lected  almost  every  object  associated  with  Molierc’s  name,  in- 
eluding  the  wooden  arm-chair  of  a  barber  of  Dax,  where  he  was 
wont  to  sit  for  hours  observing  the  barber’s  customers. 

Lord  Ddeferin  recently,  in  reviewing  educationally  sonic 
Canadian  youths,  said ;  I  do  not  apply  this  remark  to  Canada 
especially,  but  to  the  continent  of  America  —  it  is  that  1  have 
been  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  deference  and  respect  tor  those 
who  arc  older  than  themselves,  to  which  we  still  cling  in  Europe. 
Now,  to  use  a  casual  illustration,  1  have  observed  in  travelliii- 
on  board  the  steamboats  of  the  St.  I>afvreucc  childreti  running 
aliout  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other  whom,  more  than 
once,  I  have  been  tempted  to  take  up  and  give  a  gocid  whipping. 

I  hare  seen  them  thrust  aside  tw'o  gentlemen  in  conversation, 
trample  on  ladies’  dresses,  .shoulder  their  way  about,  without  a 
thought  of  the  inconvenience  they  were  occa'sioning,  and,  what 
was  more  remarkable,  these  little  thoughtless  indiscretions  did 
not  seem  to  attract  the  attention  of  their  parents.  When  1 
ventured  to  make  iiu  observation  on  this  to  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  been  travelling,  I  was  always  told  that  these  little  pkai- 
ing  individuals  came  ftoin  the  other  side  of  the  line. 

Thk  Cologne  (iazette,  referring  to  the  dispute  between  the 
Gbirnmns  and  the  Poles  as  to  the  nationality  of  Go;iernicu8,  sayt 
that  he  always  s)M;lt  his  name  with  a  e,  and  that  this  is  a  proof 
of  his  German  origin,  as  in  Polish  his  name  is  spelt  with  a  k. 
Upon  which  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  “  We  should  rather 
have  thought  that  the  inference  for  a  mniT$  spelling  his  name 
with  a  c  before  an  a  or  o  would  be  that  he  was  not  a  German, 
for  moat  German  names  liegin  with  a  k  when  those  vowels 
follow  ;  f  ji-,  Knulbach.  Kopp,  KardorflT,  Kolb,  Koller,  Kant, 
Komer.  But  the  real  rea.son  why  Copernicus  spelt  his  name 
with  a  c  was  that,  like  all  Polish  scientiflc  men  of  that  time,  he 
wrote  in  Latin.  C  with  the  sound  of  k  is  no  more  a  German 
letter  than  it  is  a  Polish  one ;  it  is  used  in  the  German  language, 
no  doubt,  but  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin  tongue,  as 
in  candidat,  canton,  capacitat,  capitan,  copist.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  single  really  German  word  (t.  e.,  not  derived 
from  some  other  language)  that  la-gins  with  ca  or  co. 

The  Court  Journal  prints  this :  “  The  German  Emperor, 
while  visiting  a  village  in  his  land,  was  welcomed  by  the  school 
children  of  tbe  place.  After  their  sjieaker  had  made  a  speech 
for  them  be  thanked  them.  Then  taking  an  orange  from  a 
plate,  he  asked  :  ‘  To  what  kingdom  does  this  belong  ?  ’  '  Tbe 
vegetable  kingdom,  sire,’  replied  the  little  girl.  The  Emperor 
took  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it  up,  asked, 
‘And  to  what  kingdom  does  this  Itelong  ?  ’  ‘'To  the  mineral 
kingdom,  sire,’  replied  the  little  girl.  ‘  And  to  what  kingilom 
do  I  belong,  then  ?  ’  asked  the  Emperor.  The  little  girl  colored 
deeply,  for  she  did  not  like  to  say  ‘  the  animal  kingdom,’  as  he 
thought  she  would,  lest  his  Majesty  should  la:  offended,  when  | 
a  bright  thought  came,  and  she  said  with  radiant  eyes,  ‘To 
God’s  kingdom,  sire.’  The  Emperor  was  deeply  moved.  A 
tear  stood  in  his  eye.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  child’s  head 
and  said,  most  devoutly,  ‘  Godj^ant  that  I  may  be  accounted 
worthy  of  that  kingdom.’  ’’  What  we  admire  in  this  story  is 
the  modest  uncertainty  of  the  Emperor  I 

The  Graphic,  referring  to  a  clever  drawing  representing  an 
encounter  tetween  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  and  Mr.  ] 
Lamb  at  the  famous  Kglinton  tournament  in  1839,  says  that  it 
was  only  on  this  one  occasion  (a  sort  of  burlesque  m€lee  in 
which  the  knights  engaged  with  mops  and  broomsticks)  that  < 
the  prince  took  any  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  This  do« 
not  agree  precisely  with  the  account  given  by  Curling  in  his 
‘‘  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  According  to  him  it  was  a  much 
more  serious  affair — a  trial  of  skill  which  came  off  before  tte 
mftide— the  combatants  licing  in  panoply  of  steel,  and  armed 
with  ponderous  swords.  Both,  he  says,  were  excellent  swoiw 
men,  and  the  prince  he  describee  as  “  a  picture  of  a  small  editiM 
of  Hercules,  simply  as  strong  a  roan  for  his  inches  m  any  m 
Illyria.”__  From  hia  account,  so  far  fVom  being  child’s  play,  it 
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uNietn  to  have  been  an  uncommonly  aturdy  broaiUworU  bont, 
very  considerable  skill  and  physical  strength  were 
ihown  0°  sides,  and  to  have  terminated,  not  in  the  defeat 
of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  bnt  in  a  fair  parting  amid  the  loud 
^ipUose  of  the  spectttors. 

Fsw  persons,  says  the  PaU,  Mall  Gazette,  would  be  able  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  rise  of  the  term  "  i^rdon  bleu  ”  as  applied  to  the 
irtistofthe  kitchen,  nor  would  one  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
tliu  title  of  esteem  could  have  anything  in  common  with  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  Saint  Esprit.  Such,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case. 
Henri  IlL  of  France  was  elected  King  of  Poland  on  the  day  of 
the  Pentecost,  and  it  was  upon  the  same  day  that  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.  placed  the  French  crown  upon  his  head.  In  token 
of  his  gratitude  he  instituted  the  order,  limiting  the  number  of 
hnights  to  a  hundred,  exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  order.  The 
collar  was  formed  of  Ueur-de-lys  in  gold,  and  suspended  to  it  was 
a  cross  with  eight  points,  with  a  dove  in  the  centre;  upon  the 
reverse  of  the  cross  was  a  design  representing  St.  Michael  slay- 
I  iag  the  dragon.  Thecollar,  however,  was  only  used  upon  grand 
occasions,  and  as  a  rule  the  cross  was  worn  tied  to  a  piece  of  blue 
lilk  called  the  cordon  bleu.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  call  any  one  who  achieved  eminence  in  his  profession  or 
calling  a  cordon  bfeu.  The  Assembly  of  1791  abolished  all  the 
orders  of  chivalry,  but  the  name  of  cordon  bleu  held  its  own. 
Although  it  is  no  longer  applied  to  any  calling  except  that  oi 
!  I  cook,  M.  Littre  gives  it  a  place  in  his  dictionary,  remarking 
i  that  the  blue  apron  formerly  worn  by  servants  in  the  kitchen 
'  mar  have  helpeu  to  earn  for  them  this  flattering  designation. 

Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the  soldier  who  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  Bonaparte  to  pass  his  post  of  sentry  :  “  Even  though 
TOO  were  the  Little  Corporal,  1  tell  you  you  can't  pass  ’  The 
'nme  legend  has  been  revived  lately,  the  following  bijou  circu¬ 
lating  at  present  in  the  camps  around  Versailles:  M.  Thiers, 

‘  dres^  in  a  brown  great-coat,  took  a  walk  one  tine  frosty  morn¬ 
ing,  the  other  day,  across  the  roads  in  the  camp  at  Viileueuve 
('ostang.  He  noticed  a  young  conscript  standing  sentry,  but 
;  engaged  for  the  moment  in  discussing  bread  ami  cheese.  '*  Bon 
■  jonr,  mon  garv«n,"  began  M.  Thiers.  “  Bon  jour,  tna  petite 
’  fieilie”  (little  old  wife),  replied  Pitou.  “  Well,  and  how  are 
TOO  amusing  yourself  here  —  not  too  dull,  eh  '  ”  “  Ah,  that 

depends ;  just  now,  you  see,  I  am  taking  it  easy  and  eating  tny 
cheese  ”  “  Oh,  and  do  yon  like  the  ration  bread  '  For  tny  part 
1  find  it  much  lictter  thati  formerly."  “  7’iVns .'  so  you  eat  it, 
do  you?  And  pray  what  are  you — iti  the  kuiles  (oil  depart¬ 
ment) —  iiitirmier  (hospital  attendant)  f ’’  "  Better  than  that,” 
inswered  .VI.  Thiers.  "  Bah  !  sous  lieutenant  ?”  '*  Better  than 

I  that.”  “  Captain  f  ”  “  Better  than  that.”  “  Oeneral  ?  ” 

“Better  than  that  —  President  of  the  Republic.”  “  What !  you 
ere  Thiers?”  rejoitied  the  astonished  sentry;  “here,  then, 
quick,  catch  hold  of  my  bread  anit  cheese  that  I  may  present 
I  inns.” 

A  RUMOR  prevails  that  in  a  trial  about  to  take  place  before 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  important  disclosures  will  be  made  as 
to  the  rubbery  of  some  conKdeiitial  state  pa|H;rs  which  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  care  of  the  Comtesse  de  Castiglione  by  the  Etn- 
!  peror  Napoleon  III.  She,  when  about  to  leave  Paris  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire,  consigned  several  cases  containing 
jewels,  plate,  and  the  papers  in  question  to  the  care  of  the 
Itilitn  Embassy.  During  the  siege  two  or  three  of  these  cases 
were  itolcii,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  a  matt  formerly  in  the  ser- 
rice  of  .Mme.  de  Castiglione,  but  fur  a  long  time  the  |K)lice 
rould  not  discover  his  whereabouts.  In  November  last  the 
Countess  received  an  anonymous  letter,  threatening  her  with 
death  unless  she  came  to  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  at  a  fixed  hour 
with  a  sum  of  money  lor  a  person  who  would  accost  her  in  a 
particniyr  way.  The  handwritiug  of  this  letter  was  found  to 
correspond  with  that  of  Passetout,  the  discharged  servant,  who 
wassbortiv  afterwards  arrested,  a  large  portion  of  the  plate  atid 
jewelry  being  found  in  his  possession.  The  state  pafiers  had 
disappeared,  but  the  accu.sed  is  lieginning  to  yield  to  the  press¬ 
ing  inquiries  of  the  juge  d'instruction  ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  the 
wait  will  show  that  certain  Radical  journals  which  have  lately- 
been  writing  with  a  tone  of  authority  upon  subjects  about  which 
tliey  might  be  supposed  to  know  little,  will  be  severely  repri¬ 
manded  fur  purchasing  these  papers  without  tirst  taking  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  how  the  vendor  had  got  possession  of  them. 

The  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred  lately  at  Smyrna, 
■ben  a  cafe'  and  concert  hall  built  uii  piles  running  out  into  the 
Mgaveway  suddenly  during  an  acrobatic  performance,  and  100 
lost  their  lives,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  that  numerous 
dam  of  accidents  which  never  ought  to  occur.  Everybody  in 
Myma,  it  is  stated,  knew  that  the  cafd  was  unsafe,  and  mtglit 
•®ppl«  over  into  the  sea  at  any  moment.  The  municipality 


knew  it ;  the  quay  authorities  knew  it;  and  so  did  all  the  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  neighborhood ;  yet  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent 
250  people  assembling  in  the  doomeil  building,  which,  with 
hardly  any  warning,  on  the  night  of  the  9th  of  January,  leaned 
forwards  and  disappeared  in  the  sea.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Levant  Herald,  writing  from  Smyrna,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  tragedy  :  “  (In  Sunday  night  at  ten  o’clock  we 
heard  what  sounded  like  the  report  of  a  cannon  :  it  was  the  kivoto 
giving  way.  The  people  living  near  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
say  that  the  sounds  were  most  appalling.  First,  one  loud  crash 
like  the  firing  of  cannon,  one  long  wail,  ilien  a  deep  silence, 
soon  broken,  however,  by  the  screiiiiis  of  those  who  got  their 
heads  above  water.  Some  had  clung  to  the  ceiling  of  the  cafe 
and  could  not  draw  themselves  up  iiniil  the  hands  which  held 
on  to  their  legs  gave  way.  The  scene  on  board  the  Northfleet 
could  hardly  have  been  more  terrific.  It  is  said  that  most  of 
the  boatmen  who  volunteered  their  assistance  first  rifled  the 
pockets  of  the  sufferers  and  then  drew  them  into  their  boats. 
Sixty-seven  corpses  have  been  found,  but  many  more  still 
remain  in  the  deep  mud,  which  the  quay  stones  have  forced  up 
in  great  quantity.  The  clown  of  the  ‘  acrobat  troupe  ’  was  saved 
and  rubbed  dry,  dressed  at  Mr.  Mirzan’s  house,  and  ran  buck  to 
seek  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  latter  aged  twelve  years.  The 
former  had  been  got  safe  into  a  boat,  when,  looking  round  she 
screamed  out,  ‘  My  husband  and  child  cannot  have  been  saved  !  ’ 
and  jumped  into  the  sea.  She  had  expired  before  they  brought 
her  up  again.  Her  daughter  and  the  actresses  were  all  to  be 
seen  at  St.  Antoine’s  Hospital,  lying  dead  in  their  stage  finery. 
A  Greek  who  escaped  says  he  was  awe-struck  at  the  moment 
they  rocked  right  to  left,  by  the  scene  which  was  being  acted  by 
the* acrobats  at  the  time  — namely, '  Death’  running  after  some 
one  and  causing  great  laughter  among  the  spectators.  At  that 
very  instant  the  cafd  gave  way.” 
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1  LIT  Upon  a  treasure  in  a  quarry,  Quai  V'oltaire, 

In  the  literary  chaos  of  an  old  Dutch  iMMikworin’s  clo.set. 

An  ancient  missal,  painted  for  the  pleasuring  of  prayer. 

Rich  at  first,  at  present  priceless  with  Time’s  precious  dust 
deposit.  , 

Pious  hands  had  worn  the  claspings.  But  the  blazonry  all  blurred 
Showed  the  carver’s  fear  and  fervor  in  the  tracing  of  hit 
fancies ; 

Rose  a  solemn  mummy  odor,  as  the  yellow  leaves  were  stirred. 
Scent  of  laces,  furs,  and  feathers,  dating  from  the  first  French 
Francis. 

Scent  of  flowers  too,  among  the  baser  fragrances,  that  drew 
Unto  psalms  the  eyes  grown  heavy  poring  on  the  pagans’ 
ditties. 

Till  they  met  this  gray  geranium,  little  flower  half  filtered 
through 

Print  and  painting,  bead  and  scroll-work  of  the  tender  A'lmc 
IHmittie. 

You  could  see  the  flower  was  ancient  by  the  vellum’s  stain  and 
dint  — 

Gathered  centuries  ago  —  but  would  you  care  !  the  heart  and 
pollen 

Lack  a  little  thin  vermilion,  lack  an  odor  and  a  tint  — 

Which  a  courtier  could  devour,  or  a  butterfly  have  stolen. 

No  thread  gone  from  its  corolla,  nor  a  pistil  from  its  core. 

Plain  and  perfect  is  its  picture  as  time’s  patient  pressure 
traced  it 

(In  the  parchment  bent  and  blistered  by  the  drying  dew,  and  more 
By  the  blinding  tears  wept  over  by  the  lover  who  so  placed  it. 

Flowers  have  better  fates  than  lovers.  Death  has  a  reluctant 
wrist 

Ixipping  dumb,  unconscious  lilies —  lets  their  nothingiiess  re¬ 
prieve  them ; 

So  he  saved  this  sweet  old  love-gage,  took  it  gently  and  just 
kissed 

Red  and  green  away,  but  let  a  scent  and  shapeliness  outlive 
them  ; 

lAih  this  solemn,  subtle  perfume  that  has  sanctified  the  prayer. 
Now  the  lettering  is  faded  and  the  churubs’ cheeks  are  wizened. 

Scent  as  sad  as  ghosts  of  memories  rising  cloudy  in  the  air 
From  a  casket,  where  a  life’s  love  has  laid  perdu  and  im- 
ppsoned. 
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[April  12,  un 


How  we  lean  upon  oar  subjects,  we  the  spirits,  we  the  kings ! 
Dumb  things  speak  best  of  our  gladness  when  the  Eden  gar¬ 
den  closes ; 

And  it  seems  our  lives  take  fragrance  from  the  essences  of  things ; 
And  dead  loves  smell  like  an  avenue  down  which  the  wind 
swept  roses. 

So,  I  think,  on  grave  gray  evenings,  some  great  sanctity  will 
drop 

Kindly  to  this  senseless  servant  of  the  passion  it  remembers. 

And  forget  the  light  a  moment,  take  its  human  sight;  and  grope 
At  the  silver  clasp,  and  read,  and  stir  the  old  thought’s 
perished  embers. 

And  I  turn  the  pages  slowly,  let  the  poor  dead  lover  see 

How  the  flower  is  still  as  jierfect,  as  these  leaves  years  could 
not  fritter, 

When  they  pressed  the  ermine  contenance  on  the  little  lady’s 
knee. 

As  she  rode  to  old  St.  Germain,  dreaming  in  her  blazoned  litter. 

So  be  happy,  knight,  who  lost  all  under  Pavia,  ybrs  Vhonneur, 

Or  shy  long-haired  page,  just  loving  as  one  worships,  dimly, 
dumbly,  —  ■* 

Never  daring  to  do  more  than  make  ^onr  flowers  speak  to  her. 
Never  dreaming  that  your  saint  might  And  a  boy’s  sad  visage 
comely ; 

This  geranium  that  died  under  empty  eyes  1  may  not  know. 

Laid  within  the  mouldy  missal  with  much  promising  and  cry- 
ing) 

As  you  left  it,  where  yon  left  it  in  the  dead  days  long  ago, 
liovers  of  the  old  Neiges  d’Antan,  thus  and  there  your  gage  is 
lying. 

Rvki.yn  Jekbold. 


THE  TICHBORNE  DOLE. 

What  time  Plantagenet  the  king 
Was  wading  through  his  troubled  reign  ; 
And  Strongbow  4rew  the  sword,  to  bring 
The  exiled  Dermot  back  again  ; 

At  Tichbome  Manor,  day  by  day. 

The  Lady  Mabel  Tichbo'me  lay. 

So  long  her  bed  had  been  her  lot. 

And  four  white  walls  her  only  scene. 

It  may  lie  she  remembered  not 
That  skies  were  blue  and  meadows  green  ; 
But  visions  of  a  world  more  fair 
Had  often  cheered  her  spirit  there. 

And  she  had  learned  that  rank  and  gain 
Are  nothing  but  a  broken  reed ; 

And  she  had  Teamed,  by  schooling  pain. 

To  pity  all  who  pity  need  ; 

The  naked,  hungry,  sick,  and  blind 
Were  never  absent  from  her  mind. 

Her  husband,  Roger  Tichbome,  Knight, 
Stood,  one  March  morning,  at  her  side. 
Prepared  to  see  her  make  the  flight 
Across  Death’s  darkly-rolling  tide ; 

•"  Oh,  art  thou  here,  my  lord  1 "  said  she ; 

”  I  have  one  boon  to  ask  of  thee.” 

**  What  wouldst  thou,  wife?  ”  Sir  Roger  said. 
“  1  crave,  my  lord,  a  piece  of  ground. 

To  furnish  forth  a  dole  of  bread. 

As  often  as  this  day  comes  round  ; 

It  is  our  Lady’s  Day,  you  know. 

Now  grant  my  boon,  and  let  me  go.” 

’Twas  long  ere  Roger  Tichbome  spoke  ; 

Then  seized  he  up  a  smoking  brand. 

And,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  joke. 

Said,  “  I  will  give  thee  so  much  land 
As  thou  canst  walk  around  to-day. 

While  this  pine  candle  bums  away.” 

•“  Done  with  thee,”  said  the  noble  dame ; 

"  Put  by  thy  brand  till  noontide  hour; 

And  though  I  am  but  weak  and  lame. 

It  may  be  God  will  give  me  power 


To  feed  the  poor  this  day  with  bread, 

For  ages  after  I  am  dead.” 

From  hall  and  cot  the  neighbors  went 
To  see  their  lady  do  her  part ; 

She  stood  before  them  old  and  bout. 

But  youthful  tire  was  in  her  heart ; 

Said  all,  “  The  Lord  direct  her  feet ! 

Was  ever  one  so  brave  and  sweet  1  ” 

A  minute’s  pause  to  think  and  pray. 

And  raise  on  high  her  thankful  song  ; 
And  now  the  saint  is  on  her  way. 

From  utter  weakness  made  so  strong. 
That  she,  who  scarce  could  move  a  hand. 
Goes  round  a  goodly  piece  of  land. 

And  one  may  yet,  without  the  walls 
Of  Tichbome  Park,  behold  the  place — 
A  field,  wide-acred,  named  “  The  Crawls,” 
Where  Lady  Mabel,  in  her  grace, 

I.icft  for  awhile  her  dying  bed. 

To  earn  the  poor  a  piece  of  bread. 

Sir  Roger  Tichbome  lifts  his  eyes. 

So  much  amazed,  he  cannot  speak ; 

The  half-burnt  brand  before  him  lies. 

The  color  mantles  in  his  cheek  ; 

While  mutters  he,  “  By’r  Lady’s  name. 
Had  ever  king  a  grander  dame  ?  ” 

When  on  her  bed  again  she  lay. 

The  house  was  gathered  at  her  call ; 
Now,  listen  to  the  words  1  say, 

Bear  witness  to  them,  one  and  all : 
While  those  broad  acres  feed  the  poor. 

The  Tichbome  glory  shall  endure. 

But  should  a  Tichbome  ever  dare 
(As  men  will  do,  for  sake  of  greed,) 

To  meddle  with  the  poor  man’s  share 
Of  Tichbome  land  ;  in  very  deed 
The  shadow  of  my  curse  shall  veil 
The  Tichbome  name,  and  heirs  will  fail.” 


Well  nigh  six  hundred  years  had  fled. 
Since  I.rftdy  Mabel  passed  away  ; 

And  men  had  tasted  of  her  bread. 

And  called  her  blest  each  Lady  Day  ; 
Until  to  Tichbome  Hall,  one  year, 

A  lawless  multitude  drew  near. 

'fhere  every  thief,  and  every  knave. 

And  every  wild  and  wanton  soul. 

For  milc.s  around  Dame  Mabel’s  grave, 
With  riot  clamored  for  the  dole; 
Thenceforward,  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  gift,  alas  I  was  made  to  cease. 

And  from  that  hour,  the  Tichlioraes  lost 
The  kindly  light  of  Fortune’s  smile. 

The  goo<l  old  name,  so  widely  tost 
Through  court  and  camp>  was  bid  awhile. 
’Twas  ever  so :  “No  poor  man  wrong. 

If  thou  wouldst  have  thy  castle  strong  I  ” 


,  As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Buknett’s  Kalliston  j 
I  has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth-  i 
ing  properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  all  unnatural  ! 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles,  j 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands,  ; 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  moiqui-  i 
toes  and  other  annoying  insects. 

.Throat  Avfections  and  Hoarseness.  —  All  suffer 
ing  from  Irritation  of  the  Threat  and  Hoar»enes>,  will  be  : 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  almost  immediate  relief  afforded 
by  the  use  of  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches," 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  perfonnsmar- 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Bead 
the  tulTertisement  in  another  column. 


